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NAVAL GAINS 


HE last few days have brought us the stories of fierce 
intensive battles at sea, in which surface vessels and air- 
craft have both played epic parts in engagements which must 
affect the whole course of the war. There has been fateful 
battle extending over vast spaces of the Atlantic, and battle 
no less fateful in the cramped waters of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. There are gains and losses which have to be reckoned 
up in both spheres of action, and trials of strength between 
ships on the one hand and bombing aircraft on the other— 
torpedo-bombing aircraft operating from aircraft-carriers in 
the one case, and dive-bombing acroplanes disputing the 
mastery with surface naval vessels in the other. 

In the Atlantic the battle was one in which the balance 
of gain was unquestionably on our side. The loss of the 
battleship ‘Hood,’ with its full complement of men, was a 
grievous blow, but greater still was the loss sustained by Ger- 
many in the sinking of her most powerful battleship ‘Bismarck.’ 
The fate of the cruiser ‘Prinz Eugen’ is as yet unknown. 
The intelligence, strategy and tactics displayed in these wide- 
spread naval operations never at any time found the Navy 
wanting. From the first moment when it was reported that a 
German battleship and cruiser had sailed from Norway all the 
appropriate forces in the Atlantic were set in motion. When 
they were first intercepted between Iceland and Greenland, 


‘Hood,’ an older and less powerful ship than ‘Bismarck,’ a 
vessel not constructed in the light of the latest naval 
experience, met her fate; but this reverse was more than 


atoned for by the brilliant manner in which the cruisers suc- 
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ceeded in shadowing ‘ Bismarck,’ by the clockwork precision 
with which ships closed in from all points of the compass on 
their quarry, and by the skill with which torpedo-bombing air- 
craft were directed against the German, damaging her and 
slowing her up till surface vessels arrived to finish her off. In this 
enterprise the use of aeroplanes from aircraft-carriers in attack- 
ing capital ships was abundantly demonstrated, though we must 
not neglect to give credit to the persistence of the shadowing 





AND LOSSES 


cruisers or to the strategy which effected so quick a concentra- 
tion of forces. The destruction of ‘ Bismarck’ means the loss 
to Germany of one-fourth of her capital ships. The destruc- 
tion of ‘Hood’ means the loss of one-sixteenth of ours. 

In Cretan waters the Mediterranean fleet has played its part 
successfully in so far as it has been able to disperse German 
convoys, sink many boat-loads of German invading troops, and 
prevent any landing in force on Cretan soil. But the losses are 
grave. It will not for a moment be forgotten that the battle 
for Crete is one of the great engagements of the war, and that 
in such a struggle the loss of ships is part of the inevitable 
price that has to be paid. None the less the Germans exacted 
a heavy toll in sinking two of our cruisers and four destroyers 
and in inflicting lesser damage on other imgortant vessels. 
Here the enemy were engaging our warships exclusively from 
the air. Cooped up in narrow waters, and not far from the 
German land-bases, the British vessels offered targets for the 
enemy dive-bombers without having any force of British 
fighters to protect them. 

Once again this battle shows that the Navy has to reckon 
with a most formidable enemy in the bomber from the air. 
At Taranto we showed what could be done by torpedo-bombing 
from the air against the Italians. At the Battle of Cape 
Matapan our aircraft enabled us to bring the ‘ Vittorio Veneto’ 
to battle. It is the danger of German bombers operating from 
Sicily that makes the passage of the Mediterranean at all times 
one of extreme peril to our convoys. Either side may use 
this weapon in battles at sea, but at Crete the Germans have 
all the advantage in that their fighters can operate from near 
bases whereas our air-bases are too distant to enable them 
to reach the scene of action. There seems little doubt not only 
that the Navy has already proved equal to its task of 
preventing a German landing in Crete, but that it can continue 
to do so—at a price. Naval losses will be a serious factor in 
any decision to be taken about Crete. 








A? the epic struggle in Crete sways on through its second 
week the almost insuperable handicap imposed on the 
Gefenders by the lack of fighter-planes (apart from a few long- 
Gistance machines making brief appearances) makes itself 
increasingly felt. It is true that the enemy is equally deprived 
f effective naval support. but in this case mastery of the air is 
more important. In the western part of the island the Germans 
have made important progress, and their claim to have captured 
Canea is no doubt accurate. Airborne troops continue to 
arrive, and nothing is likely to stop the flow except a complete 
recapture of the island by the British and Greek forces. Events 
are not moving in that direction at present, but Mr. Churchill 
spoke of a battle to the death for Crete, and it is on that basis 
that the fight is being carried on. The one hopeful feature, 
epart from the magnificent resistance which General Freyberg’s 
original force is putting up. is the arrival of British reinforce- 
ments. Mr. Churchill briefly mentioned that in the House of 
Commons on Monday. Correspondents in Egypt have since 
spoken more specifically of “ British units comprising the most 
highly trained guerilla fighters in the Middle East” having 
arrived in Crete. Burt it has to be recognised that on the tenth 
day of the battle of Crete the position at Canea is bad, that at 
Heraclion not good, and only that at Rethymno satisfactory. 
New German activity in Libya synchronises with the attack on 
Crete, and Sollum and Halfava pass have been recaptured by 
the enemy. This is not necessarily an event of consequence. 
It may, on the other hand. be the beginning of a new offensive 
O2 an important scale. Tobruk still holds firm. 


The Position in Syria 

A large number, probably the great majority, of French 
soldiers and officials in Syria view with intense disgust the 
humiliating surrender of Svrian aerodromes to German airmen, 
who are using French territory as a jumping-off ground for 
attacks against Britain in Iraq. The arrival of Colonel Collet 
with a party of French troops in Palestine to join General De 
Gaulle is symptomatic, and it is reported that other French 
soldiers in considerable numbers are following suit. But General 
Dentz, the French High Commissioner, whatever his personal 
feelings may be, is obedient to the orders of Vichy; and General 
Fougéres, the commander of the Army, an Anglophobe after 
Admiral Darlan’s own heart (his resignation has this week been 
reported, without explanation), has been denouncing the 
British in his addresses to officers and degrading those who 
have freely shown their sympathy for the Free French. But 
the fact that such measures are thought necessary shows how 
the wind blows. Doubtless it would be a great mistake to 
count upon negligible French resistance if our High Command 
decided to forestall a more complete German occupation of 
Syria and entered the country to oust the enemy from the aero- 
dromes and seize defensive positions. But this would be a far 
simpler operation than that which would confront us if once 
the Germans established an army in Syria. The Vichy repre- 
sentatives have betrayed their Mandatory trust by admitting the 
Germans. The presence of the enemy on Syrian aerodromes 
is ample justification for seeking him out with our forces and 
fighting him there—provided the necessary forces are available. 


The Rebellion in Iraq 

The rebellion in Iraq has not gone according to the German 
plan, partly because the Germans themselves, delayed first in 
Greece and now in Crete, have not been able to keep to their 
time-table or to send the full help on which Rashid Ali 
counted. German aeroplanes are still flying wa Syria to 
Mosul, but at present in smaller numbers. British troops have 
crossed to the east of the Euphrates at Falluja, and are not far 
from Baghdad, and our bombers have effectively punished the 
rebels. Arabs who have no liking for the war that has been 
thrust on them by Rashid Ali and his clique of corrupt colonels 
are impressed by the return to Iraq of the lawful Regent, Emir 
Abdul Ilah, who has issued a proclamation calling upon 
citizens and soldiers to co-operate with him in driving out the 
tyrannic group in the pay of the Axis. The lack of confidence 
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felt by Rashid Ali’s supporters is shown by the fact that thy 
of his colleagues have gone to Iran, and another. his Defens 
Minister, has withdrawn to Turkey, while Rashid Ali himsey 
has left Baghdad for Mosul. There is no doubt about oy; 
capacity to bring the rebel movement under control and Tein. 
state the constitutional Government if there is time to do s 
before Germans arrive in greater force. Speed is of the essence 
of the matter. Not only is Mosul in the hands of the enemy 
but at the moment of writing we have not yet secured Baghdad 
We cannot consider the position free from great danger in thi 
vital area ull the rebellion is completely suppressed and th 
aerodremes are in our hands. 


Admiral Darlan’s Treachery 

The people of France who listened to Admiral Darlag; 
broadcast last Friday found little enlightenment about th 
advantages derived from his conversations and agreement wit 
Hitler. What had Darlan received? What had he given away 
in his decision to “ co-operate * with the magnanimous victor? 
The answer was given in the form of a series of revealing 
negatives. He denied that Hitler had asked or that he ha 
consented to deliver’ the French fleet to Britain’s enemies. He 
denied that the Chancellor had asked for any colonial territory, 
—yet at the very moment he was speaking German aeroplanes 
were making full use of French aerodromes in the territory 
of Syria for attacking the British in Iraq. Nor had he bees 
asked or consented to declare war on Britain. Yet he has 
put the resources of French colonies, French shipping and 
French industry at the disposal of the German war-machine, 
and is consenting to rectifications of frontier between occupied 
and unoccupied zones which will facilitate the transport of 
German troops. It is clear enough that he has aiready gone 
far. beyond the Armistice terms in acts of submission t 
Germany and betrayal of Britain, yet he unblushingly assures 
his compatriots that “France chooses freely the path she 
wishes to follow.” He appealed pitifully to the indescribable 
débacle of last year, attributing it to the errors of a succes 
sion of French Governments, to legalised indolence and dis- 
order and to the sapped spirit of the nation which, apparently, 
he proposes to restore by winning Hitler’s thanks for help 
against Britain. France was indeed defeated, but her honouw 
was intact until she tolerated the puppets of Vichy. 


Mr. Menzies’ Home-Coming 


On his return from a world-tour of supreme importance the 
Australian Prime Minister appears to have made a_ profound 
effect on the audience which heard his stirring speech # 
Sydney last Monday. With the knowledge of one who ha 
visited the Middle Eastern theatre of war, whe has shared 
the secrets of the Cabinet at Westminster, and talked with 
President Roosevelt in America, Mr. Menzies described th 
life-and-death issues at stake for Australia and the world, and 
the need for a united effort in his own country. In his view 
it is not enough that all parties in the State should belie 
in the cause and support the war effort; a National Gover 
ment resting on all parties, as in Britain, would in his opinion 
be the best instrument for applying the whole resources d 
Australia to the war effort. It happens that the political parties 
are so nearly equal in numbers that the loss of a single seat 
would have destroyed the Government’s majority in the Hous 
of Representatives; and Mr. Curtin, the Opposition leader, was 
within his rights in suggesting that a Labour Governmetl 
ought to be formed if Labour won the Boothby by-election 
As it happens the election was a resounding victory for 4 
Government candidate standing on the necessity of a Nationa 
Government. Mr. Menzies represents a policy which fa 
transcends any question of party, but it is for the Labour Party 
to decide in what way it thinks it can best serve the nationd 
effort. Mr. Curtin has put it beyond all doubt that there 
national unity on the supreme issue; the Labour Party ha 
pledged and given all; but his present view is that it can bes 
serve the public interest outside the Government. 
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r and Conscription 

The Prime Minister’s announcement that conscription is 
Bt thre, to be applied to Northern Ireland will be received with 
« sal relief everywhere outside Ulster, and by a sub- 
ware roportion of the population of that province itself. 
eS when the step which the Government of Northern 
- desired would have split opinion in Ulster and in 
D do sy MM Great Britain alike, damped down much enthusiasm in America 
essence ft and created new bitterness in Eire. It is unfortunate that 
enemy. If ihe impression was ever allowed to grow up that Mr. Churchill 
aghdad iad decided in favour of conscription, but the position no 
in thir fH doubt was that since the Ulster Government pressed for it the 
ind the f War Cabinet was bound to give the proposal full consideration 
yefore declaring its conclusion. So far as it is the case that 
ihe most patriotic citizens of Ulster are enlisting voluntarily 
ind others who decline military service, mainly the Catholic 
Nationalists included in Ulster against their will, stepping into 
Ut the fp tit shoes the case for applying compulsion to everyone of 
it wih & military age is logically strong. But its actual military effect 
yould be relatively small—it might have meant the intake of 
me 60,000 men for the army—and its political consequences 
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cag would have been disastrous. Mr. Churchill observed, with 
e had gudied under-statement, that it would not be worth the 
. ouble—meaning, no doubt, not worth the trouble it would 





make. If that is true, as it indisputably is, the last word has 









it A ; ° ee . 
re. pen said, except that tribute must be paid to the spirit in 
titory @ vtich the Government of Northern Ireland has accepted a 
been fy decision which must necessarily cause it disappointment. 

© has 

ad f4 Minister for Home Defence 

hine, |} The Select Committee on National Expenditure has come 
ipied BH yt with a most timely report on (among other things) the 


rt of Bieter organisation of the civil defence services. True to its 
rms of reference, it approaches its problem from the point 
af view of economy in expenditure and man-power, but does 
not hesitate to deal with the widest issues of efficiency, which, 
after all, is the whole purpose of expenditure. It is drawn 
wwards the conclusion that civil defence should be the 
responsibility of a single Ministry whose duty it would be— 
ating through the Regional Commissioners—to co-ordinate 
the various services and avoid duplication of staffs. It is no 
disrespect to the local authorities to say that their machinery 
is not equal to all the emergency tasks of civil defence. If 
the enemy could be counted on to act in accordance with local 
boundaries all might be well. But that is not in the nature 
of war. The enemy, as Commander Stephen King-Hall points 
out in The Times, is engaged in a military operation against 
the whole population of this island, and the defence of the 
whole population against the Blitz is a military operation on 
our part demanding central direction and the closest co-opera- 
tion between the local services acting on a regional basis. 
The division of control over local services between different 
departments leads to delay and indecision. A single Ministry 
with wide powers acting through the Regional Commissioners 
could ensure swift decisions and co-ordinated action. 
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Absenteeism and Production 


Attention is called to another matter of the utmost urgency 
by the Select Committee on National Expenditure in its 
report on conditions in aircraft-factories. It points out that 
aircraft firms regard absenteeism on the part of workers as 
their most serious problem. High wages and Sunday labour at 
Overtime rates are given as the main causes ; and therefore 
the abolition of Sunday labour is recommended in the aircraft 
industry. High wages present a more difficult problem, which 
will not be completely disposed of even if factories are induced 
to refrain from bidding against one another for labour and 
agree to observe district federation wage rates. The agreement 
regarding absenteeism just reached in the coal industry goes 
some little way towards meeting the difficulty. From June Ist 
all adult miners will receive an increase of 1s. per shift, but 
the receipt of the increase will be conditional upon the per- 
formance of a full week’s work—an obviously sound principle. 
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The Week in Parliament : 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The big events 
move so quickly that Parliament can scarcely comprehend them. 
Hess, Vichy, Crete, ‘ Bismarck,’ Roosevelt: each deserves care- 
ful and considered treatment, but meanwhile Parliament is quite 
rightly considering other things production, finance, food, coal, 
the case of Lady Lucas, the L_ dlord and Tenant Bill, propa- 
ganda and Civil Defence. The Prime Minister makes daily 
statements on Crete ; the Secretary of State for Air clears the 
mists of suspicion away from Squadron-Leader the Duke of 
Hamilton, whom the House remembers as the gallant and 
modest member for Renfrewshire ; Mr. Eden makes a strong 
and welcome statement on Vichy; then later news of naval 
losses is somewhat compensated for by the sinking of the 
* Bismarck.” 


* + * * 


As I stated last week, the big debate left most questions 
unanswered in the public mind. The speeches of Mr. Clement 
Davies and Sir John Wardiaw Milne, on the Finance Bill, 
suggested that the country was not yet mobilised for total war, 
that an element of inflation perhaps to the extent of some 
£400 million was concealed in present figures, that stricter 
rationing is necessary and that sooner or later the Government 
must have a wage-policy. The Minister of Agriculture regrets 
the drain of labour from the land, the President of the Board 
of Trade says that an old industry like coal-mining is helpless 
when confronted with wage-competition from new munition- 
industries. If man-power is to be distributed according to the 
respective pulls of wages, what becomes of planning or 
patriotism? So the Emergency Powers are at last applied to 
coal-mining and a National-Service officer is to determine 
whether a miner should be compelled to continue mining or 
go elsewhere. Gradually we are being forced to guarantee 
wages, decasualise labour and subsidise food-prices over a 


wider and wider area. 
* * * * 


It may be assumed that the House of Commons is deeply 
concerned with the Home Front. Once again a report from 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure has stirred up 
a problem of first magnitude, Civil Defence. The House will 
shortly devote a two days’ Session to this subject and it is 
possible that some fundamental administrative reforms will be 
ventilated. But Civil Defence is only part of a much wider 
subject, the health and welfare of the country after twenty 
months of war. The enemy will try to defeat us by sea, 
by air, and on land. To stave off defeat and renew the 
offensive, which became possible in Libya and Abyssinia, two 
things are essential. First of all we must have guns, tanks, 
planes and ships, and secondly we must look after the welfare 
of all those who are making the munitions and growing the 
food. This is commonly called the Home Front. Civil Defence 
is an essential part of that Front ; it is not so much an end in 
itself. Efficiency must be judged by one criterion, whether it 
enables production to be speeded-up to the highest point con- 
sistent with health. Hence the ceaseless questions on food, 
which of all things is essential to health. But another question 
is rapidly assuming importance—the rationing of house-room 
and accommodation. Mr. Ernest Brown will have to show 
that he is capable of meeting a number of new demands on 
the nation’s housing-space. 

7 * * * 

Finally, if we produce the weapons and preserve the 
nation’s health and welfare—and we can do both by more 
resolute effort—we must also see that our propaganda machine 
is overhauled, both at home and overseas. This is an essential 
part of the new leadership which the public and Parliament 
expect from the Government. 


Subscription 30s. a year to any part of the world. Postage on this 
issue: Inland 14d., Foreign and Imperial 1d Canada 1d. 
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AMERICA DECIDES 


HE basic theme of what is rather singularly called 
President Roosevelt’s fireside talk—actually one of the 
most momentous utterances ever made by an American 
statesman—was in effect Lord Lothian’s adaptation of 
Lincoln’s historic phrase, “The world cannot live half- 
Nazi and half-free.”” The contrast between Hitlerism and 
freedom, between Nazi godlessuess and Christian’ ideals, 
could never be more arrestingly defined, or the challenge 
to everything in which the great democracy across the 
Atlantic puts its faith more unfalteringly met. The 
President has not declared war on Germany, but he has 
proclaimed a policy which makes war inevitable. There 
is likely to be no formal declaration on America’s side, if 
only because that would compel Japan to honour her 
engagements under the Tripartite Pact, but all pretence 
of “help for Britain short of war” has gone. “Give 
us the tools and we will finish the job ” was Mr. Churchill’s 
appeal to the United States. The answer is an under- 
taking not merely to give the tools—the Lease-and-Lend 
Act has already effected that—but to bring them, or see 
that they are safely brought, to British shores. The 
President avoided the word convoy, but his words implied 
unmistakably that all America’s naval strength will be 
employed to protect American munitions consigned to 
Britain. From “help short of war” the United States 
has moved into a very different phase, “help whatever 
the consequences,” and neither the President nor any 
American citizen in possession of his full faculties can 
be under any illusion about what the consequences may be. 
The more closely the President’s speech is studied the 
more masterly it is seen to be. There was no rhetoric in 
this fireside-talker’s address to his fellow-citizens. The 
argument was systematically, cogently, irresistibly, built-up. 
No nation is more susceptible to a twofold appeal, on the 
ground of both the ideal and the practical, than the United 
States. Democracy and freedom are part of the stuff of 
every true American’s being. The founders of the great 
Republic knew what they were fighting for when they laid 
it down, at the outset of their historic Declaration, that 
all men are endowed with certain unalienable rights, chief 
among them life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness : 
and to them liberty was synonymous with life. In the 
words of the greatest American of the nineteenth century, 
there had been brought forth a new nation conceived in 
liberty, and he pledged himself in the midst of the supreme 
crisis of American history that “this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom.” It had it, and that 
great heritage, created in the War of Independence and 
defended to the death in the Civil War, no American will 
ever surrender. Today, as Mr. Roosevelt showed con- 
vincingly, the very citadel of American freedom is im- 
minently threatened in the world of ideals and the world 
of fact alike. Hitler’s aim is world-domination and the 
creation of a slave-mentality. Americans are as hostile in 
every fibre of their being to the one as to the other. 
Pledged to democracy and freedom themselves, they have 
come to accept responsibility for the defence of democracy 
and freedom wherever it is menaced. The President was 
on sure ground when he appealed to America’s democratic 
faith. He is representing a determined, not persuading a 
reluctant, people. 
The practical argument is no less compelling. The 
threat is not merely to American ideals, but to American 
soil. ‘Our own front-yard” is in peril. “Our Bunker 


Hill today may be thousands of miles from Boston, 
Massachusetts.” That lesson was driven home relentlessly. 


German declarations that no action against the Westen 
Hemisphere was contemplated were brushed summa} 
aside with a reminder of what Hitler said after the tp 
of Austria and the rape of Czecho-Slovakia about the lim 
of his ambitions. He can be credited today with no lesse 
aim than world-domination, and the President is not pte 
pared to stand aside till Europe is enslaved and the op, 
queror is ready to concentrate against America, J}, 
menace of a Nazi Greenland, a Nazi Iceland, a Nazi Dak, 
a Nazi Azores was presented in the language of remon. 
less realism. Any one of those strategic bases, and hardly 
less the threatened Iberian peninsula, is a springboard fy 
a Nazi leap at the heart of the Americas. For it was g 
all the Americas that the President was thinking, and jy 
the presence of representatives of them all—the Dominio 
of Canada and the twenty-one Republics south of the Rij 
Grande—that he was speaking. When he reminded thep 
that Dakar was less than seven hours’ flight by bomby 
from Brazil, many Latin Americans besides Brazilians ha 
reason to reflect what that meant to them. And read why 
they might into the President’s announcement thy 
American naval and military forces had taken up certaip 
strategic positions, they were likely to take considerabk 
comfort from the assurance. To Germany it is a nake 
warning. The seizure of any one of those points of 
vantage—whether Spain and Portugal are included among 
them is not clear so far—would be regarded as an x 
hostile to the United States, and the whole power of th 
United States would be employed to forestall it. 

It is on “a hard-headed concern” for America’s ow 
interests, no less than on his lofty conception of America’ 
role as the defender of freedom in the world, that th 
President takes his stand. Hitlerism must be defeated i 
freedom is to survive. There was short shrift in the fire 
side talk for any on that side of the Atlantic or on thi 
who hoped the President would take the opportunity « 
talk of a negotiated peace. The world cannot live hal 
Nazi and half-free. The first freedom to be vindicated 
is one traditional, as Mr. Roosevelt showed, in all American 
history, the freedom of the seas, and he is prepared to give 
it today the widest interpretation. In terms of cold 
statistics he indicated what German submarines are achiev- 
ing. Tonnage is being sunk at three times the rate tha 
British shipyards, and twice the rate that British and 
American shipyards together, can replace it on the basi 
of their present output. Of the munitions which Ameria 
is straining all her industrial resources to produce fo 
Britain packed shiploads are at the bottom of the Atlantic 
America is resolved that, whatever methods may be needed 
to stop it, that shall stop. The freedom of the seas meats 
freedom for America to send her products where sh 
chooses and if need be to protect them to their destination 
That may not be international law as at present written, ! 
America is to be regarded as a neutral, but it is wha 
America is resolved on, if not as neutral, then as something 
else. Hence the proclamation declaring an unlimited 
national emergency, which gives the President, with, ther 
is every ground for believing, the support of a united peopk 
and a united continent, powers of swift and summat 
action hardly less than a European dictator’s. The! 
exercise may be called for at any moment. 

A fireside-talk has opened a new chapter of the wa 
There is no attempt to disguise the choice that faces Hitler 
He can allow American munitions to reach British pot 
unhindered, or he can hinder them in the certainty that! 
he does American guns will shoot. Of the two evils he w# 
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erainly think the latter the less. He will be wrong, for 
b has no conception of the effect the passage of America 
a full belligerence will have on the democracies, and on 
countries like Spain and Portugal, everywhere. 

When a deed is done for freedom 

Through the broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic. 
The truth of the American poet’s words may soon be 
demonstrated afresh by his country’s action. The pre- 
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PART from the obvious lessons to be drawn from the 
battle in the North Atlantic, two or three points of 
secondary interest emerge. As to whether the distressing loss 





Was ¢f of the ‘Hood * was due to “a lucky hit,” or “a chance in a 
ind ip million,” argument, pace Lord Chatfield, might continue 
inion & interminably. When a salvo is fired at a swiftly-moving target 


¢ Rio thirteen miles distant, barely visible if visible at all, any hit, 
then much less a hit on a particular vital part, must involve 
A second point is the dis- 


mbe # a considerable element of luck. | 
s haj closure that of our latest battleships the * Prince of Wales,’ as 
why | well as the ‘King George V,’ is now in commission. They 
the were both laid down in 1937. So were the other three in this 
__- Bl dass, the ‘Duke of York,’ ‘Jellicoe’ and ‘Beatty.’ These 
a latter, therefore, may be heard of at any time. Thirdly, the 
rab Admiralty communiqué mentions that the _ battleships 


akes ‘Rodney’ and ‘ Ramillies’ were detached from convoy-duties 
SF 1 join in the interception of the ‘Bismarck.’ As President 
hong B Roosevelt mentioned in his “ fireside-talk” on Wednesday, 
| act relatively light craft sufficed as escorts in the last war. The 
‘the Mf fact that we have now, either generally or for some special 

reason, to detach battleships for this duty demonstrates the 
own strain the Battle of the Atlantic is laying on our resources. 
caf What is not obvious as I write, whether the Admiralty know 
the it or not, is what strategic enterprise was considered important 
4 ify enough to justify the despatch of the newest and most 
Bf powerful unit of the German fleet into the Atlantic, accom- 
panied by a single cruiser. 
this * * * * 
w Comment on the Hess affair has pretty much died down, 
all: # and until there are new facts to base it on that 1s just as well. 
te § But there is one point on which obscurity might be cleared up 
can ff with advantage. It was freely asserted when Hess reached 
ive ® Scotland that he had written some time previously to the Duke 
oii § of Hamilton. There were two possible reasons for his doing 
y.@ that. One he gave himself—the fact that he had seen the 
Duke (then Lord Clydesdale) at the Olympic Games at Berlin 
in 1936. The other is that he may well have read a letter 
which Lord Clydesdale addressed to The Times in October, 
1939, and which expressed views very similar to those which 
Hess is reputed to hold. It was a perfectly proper letter, 
though the writer’s views have probably undergone some 
« @ change in the light of what the world has seen of Nazi brutality 
¢F since then. Such sentences as: “I look forward to the day 
if when a trusted Germany will again came into her own, and 
xf believe there is such a Germany,” “ We shall, I trust, live to 
1. & see the day when such a healing peace is negotiated between 
honourable men, and the bitter memories of the 25 years of 
unhappy tension between Germany and the Western 
democracies are wiped away in their responsible co-operation 
for building a better Europe” indicate how Lord Clydesdale’s 
thoughts were tending at the time. If Hess, months later, had 
the idea borne in on him that Britain and Germany ought to be 
‘BH able to live together without antagonism what could be more 
' atural than that he should try to establish contact with the 
1 Scottish M.P. who had written thus to The Times? 

* * * * 


But did he try to establish contact at any time before his 











arrival by air? Did he address a letter to Lord Clydesdale, or 
the Duke of Hamilton, as he became in 1940? Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, in the House of Commons last week, dealt rather 





summarily with the report that he did. “No letter from Hess 
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monitory thrill has been created already by the 
President’s words. But everything depends on the 
response to them. His reference to the need of unbroken 
unity at home, especially between capital and labour, was 
grave to the point of sternness. His reference to the 
unity of all the Americas expressed confident hope rather 
than as yet established fact. But every omen warrants the 
belief that the New World is prepared to save, at whatever 
cost, the freedom so desperately threatened in the Old. 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


to the Duke of Hamilton,” said the Secretary for Air, “ has 
reached the Duke or any responsible authority in this country.” 
That definite statement makes it clear that no letter ever 
reached the Duke. It would on the whole have been 
surprising if it had, for it would have been the busi- 
ness of the postal censorship to stop it. Was there 
ever such a lefter? Did the postal censorship stop it? If so, 
to whom was it handed? Sir Archibald Sinclair says it never 
reached “ any responsible authority ” in this country. But what 
is a responsible authority? A Minister? Could the letter have 
reached some authority not entitled to the dignity of the 
adjective? The question might still be worth pursuing—if it 
matters. * . * * 

It was a singularly happy idea on the part of Miss (I 
presume her to be Miss) Evelyn Turner, who was Chief 
Escort for the British children who crossed the Atlantic in the 
* Samaria’ as the guests of American families, to start a maga- 
zine to keep the English children in America in touch with 
one another. If The Bridge maintains the standard of its first 
number—that for March—it will soon have a circulation going 
far beyond the children. For the contents are distinguished. 
Mr. Walt Disney contributes an original drawing (Mickey 
Mouse speeding with mail for The Bridge), and Mr. Charles 
Spencer Chaplin two signed photographs, one of Mr. Charles 
Spencer Chaplin, and one, that bridges space far more 
effectively, of a little figure with a black moustache and cane 
and turned-out feet, looking wistfully at a fruit-stall and search- 
ing with desperate optimism in an empty pocket. And there 
is plenty of poetry by the young guests—travel seems to 
stimulate to song remarkably—printed defiantly adjacent to 
bits by Lord Tennyson and Messrs. Blake and Wordsworth. 

* * * * ; 

The welcome and well-deserved appointment of General 
Smuts to be a Field-Marshal in the British Army has, I see, 
revived the story, which is perhaps not as generally familiar 
as I thought it was, of the incident at the Conference of 
Vereeniging in 1901, when Botha and Smuts, faced with the 
terms of peace which Milner put before them, felt they went 
beyond what it was possible to swallow. Kitchener saved the 
situation. Drawing the Boer generals aside he said in effect: 
“Take my advice. Accept this. In three years the Liberals 
will be in power in Great Britain and they will give you self- 
government.” It was a remarkable prediction, having regard 
to the political position in Great Britain at the moment, but it 
proved to be only two years and a few months out. Some 
years ago I asked General Smuts whether the story was true. 
Like a good diplomat, he would neither confirm nor deny it. 

* * * . 

The Ministry of Transport has issued detailed instructions 
regarding the immobilisation of cars in case of invasion. “The 
distribution head, magneto or fuel-injection pump,” it says, 
“should be smashed with a hammer, and high-tension leads 
removed,” adding thoughtfully, “If owners are in any doubt 
as to how to carry out these instructions they should go to the 
nearest garage at once to find out.” They need not do that. I 
can tell them. Take a hammer or spanner of sufficient weight 
in the right hand (or if left-handed in the other one), raise it 
to a height of some eighteen inches above the distributor-head, 
magneto or fuel-injection pump, and bring it sharply down. 
Repeat till the state of smash seems up to Goering standards. 
I waive all copyright in this guide to action. JANUS. 
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THE LESSONS OF CRETE 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is not wholly fanciful to detect in the events of the last 

ten days a new and important factor. This may be 
described as an added bitterness; or merely the significant 
difference that Hitler is being compelled to face in the field 
for the first time a determination as resolute as his own. It 
is difficult to imagine a stronger, because it seems barely 
possible to deny that so fierce and destructive has been the 
struggle in Crete that under any other commander than this 
inhuman fanatic the expedition would have been abandoned. 
The battle there has been so novel and so terrible that the 
loss of ‘ H.M.S. Hood’ and the retribution exacted for it have 
hardly distracted the attention ; but this episode itself appears 
to be touched with the fire of the moment. 

In many ways this is the most stirring episode of the war. 
The Navy has never been bothered by any defensive school, 
but at Jutland and on Saturday, somewhere south of Greenland, 
battle-cruisers were sunk under conditions which seemed to 
call for explanation. It is quite correct to call the shots which 
did the damage “lucky.” Lord Chatfield’s explanation appears 
to make this more certain, though it entirely fails to explain 
why only British ships suffer in this way. The Jutland 
destruction was of course much more vital; for the ‘Hood’ 
was speedily avenged by ‘the sinking of the ‘ Bismarck,’ 
which was held to be “ unsinkable,” and apparently it was 
damaged and brought to battle by the often “sunk” Ark 
Royal. If we examine the loss of the ‘Hood’ carefully it is 
not because the sinking of the ‘ Bismarck’ merely balances it. 
Germany has lost not only the ship which was reputed to be 
strong enough to withstand any sort of hammering: she has 
lost between a third and a fifth of her effective battleship 
strength, whereas the ‘Hood’ represents, perhaps, less than a 
fifteenth of our strength in corresponding ships. The Fleet 
Air Arm has once again intervened decisively, and with tactics 
against which the Germans have as yet discovered no pro- 
tection. That is a happy condition which can hardly fail to 
have its repercussion upon the development of sea-warfare. 
We have suffered a loss, we have caused a greater ; and the 
episode contains no encouragement to the Germans to venture 
out of their harbours on strange missions. Finally it is dis- 
tinctly reassuring to learn that we knew of the ‘ Bismarck’s’ 
intention to make a sortie before it occurred. 

If we leave this incident it is not because it would not 
repay discussion, but because of the new character which 
the struggle in Crete has assumed. Here the Germans are 
trying out of the possibilities of invasion by air, and already there 
is evidence that the scope is wider than might have been 
expected. If the .trial is not wholly academic it is at least 
a kind of manoeuvres-experiment, since, though it has taken 
on a breathless intensity, it could not, if successful, have more 
than a limited application. The governing condition of the 
experiment is the absence of near air-opposition. Indeed, in 
the actual event it was not until the fourth day of the struggle 
that the Royal Air Force effectively intervened. Until that 
time, and to a large extent still, the attack of the dive-bomber 
and the landing of parachutists with gliders and troop-carriers 
as a sequel have had to be fought-off by the ground-defences. 
These have proved unable to preverat a heavy invasion and 
continual reinforcement. It has been repeatedly emphasised in 
articles in this column that no position is impregnable and 
that the dive-bomber is a most vulnerable weapon. It is these 
two proven facts that supply the key to what has occurred. 

It is impossible to doubt the evidence of the great destruction 
inflicted upon the dive-bombers, gliders and troop-carriers, 
even by the ground-defences. Since the Royal Air Force 
intervened the destruction has been so much greater that it 
may be questioned whether the present critical state of affairs 
would have arisen if from the first the ground-forces had been 
assured of even the distant support of our aeroplanes. Whether 
the invasion could have achieved any success at all if opposed 
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by such an air-attack as the Royal Air Force would deliver ; 
this country is quite another question. There was never : 
suspicion of such opposition in Crete, since the overwhe % 
superiority of the Luftwaffe on the aerodromes of Gowen all 
it impossible for the British fighters to remain on the Cretan 
airfields. This condition has had the effect of making nay 
intervention in these narrow waters very dangerous ; ang the 
losses announced are the inevitable result. The Navy wy 
compelled to intervene, since otherwise the invasion woul 
have had the decisive assistance of seaborne help, and, if the 
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airborne expedition has achieved such success, it can hardly nat 
be doubted that the tanks and heavy equipment that at Presen: dined 
can only be seaborne would have made the position of the gin those S 
smali Imperial force desperate. on the SP 

As it is we cannot estimate with any certainty whethy mau the 
General Freyberg will be able to hold the island. If theses ¥t 
Germans are prepared to pay an exorbitant price, it is hard =" worl 
feel any assurance that they will not secure the prize. The lose, % 4° 
they have suffered are described as being much greater thay political ‘ 
ours; but that appears to understate the case. It is impossible fines th 
to discount all the reports of correspondents of the Germ nowledg 
losses in aircraft, of the havoc caused by the intervention g x tc! 
the navy, and of the casualties inflicted by the ground-forces, gove™™™ 
It seems that the comparative slackening in the attack oq gommot b 
Sunday was due to the need to bring up further airbore § m0 @P 
divisions and troop-carriers to convey them to the scene of §” perfo: 
battle. The five days in which the battle was expected to te of highl 
won passed without even the promise of a decision. On Satur. and Sir . 
day the enemy resorted to the sort of intense bombardment fh that, 
which they used at Rotterdam; but on this occasion it seems ive ‘las 
certain that it was even more indiscriminate, since it was world is 
delivered not only against Canea but also on Retimo and certain | 
Heraclion, where there is reason to believe there were small § fill upo 
concentration of Germans. Indeed, there has been a quite § The : 
unusually haphazard character about the whole adventure; Mi the righ 
and on several occasions the British troops have benefited by ditions 
supplies dropped for the service of the enemy. ment of 

The immediate objective of the present pressure is the port fj other a 
at Suda Bay, the best in the island. The strongest concentre § ours, v 
tion of the enemy is about Melleme, and General Freyberg § critic n 
held positions at some point west of Canea.- It was only on § with is 
the seventh day of the invasion that the Germans felt them § betwee! 
selves to be in sufficient strength to move to the attack on these § we mu 
positions, and after severe hand-to-hand fighting they con- § profess 
trived to penetrate them. The New Zealanders counter- § terated 
attacked, but apparently could not recover the lost positions, § regular 
and the Germans, resuming the attack, compelled the British § future 
forces to withdraw. It is possible that before these words ff argue | 
appear a further counter-attack may have restored the situs §f of the 
tion, or the picked storm-troops who form the air-divisions § ligence 
may have forced their way into Canea. There seems almost § for. { 
a touch of desperation in the fresh attempt to secure the poe f tion | 
session of Suda Bay, and this suggests the imperative need § ought 
of the sort of reinforcement which can only come by sea. It § which 
is no doubt similarly a recognition of the part which jhe § and 1 
British reinforcement of troops and ammunition must play it § moder 
the decision. Th 

The fact that such reinforcements are arriving is the most profes 
reassuring feature of the struggle. The small force unde § .. j, 
General Freyberg’s orders had been fighting continuously ably, 
against the greatest strain that any troops can undergo. The salari 
incessant bombing, combined with the recognition that 1B i, 
cannot be borne under cover altogether, unless the air-bomt § . 
reinforcements are to be allowed to increase to an unpredict legal 
able extent, cannot fail to wear out the endurance of even the vagu 
best troops. What is above all needed is some intervention ® ;...,, 
to impose a check on this attack and some limit on the men. 
character and extent of the enemy reinforcement. There 8@ .,... 
only one source from which such help can come—fighter It 













. Jt has been pointed out that the kind of fighter- 
~ t that would be thoroughly effective, support of fighters 
al at hand, cannot be given ; and it is to be feared that 
, jong-range fighters can only make the occasional appear- 
i" ‘es that can be allowed for by the enemy. As usual, the 
‘ n staff moved their war-machine into position when 
p had been elaborately prepared. From the beginning 
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Ver any the war the same careful articulation has been evident. 
belong y when the air-concentration had been made was the screen 
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d ou 0 one who had any part in the work of reconstruction, 
a national and international, after the last war will be 






indined to under-rate the magnitude of the tasks impending 
ig those spheres after this one. If any reliance is to be placed 
in the speeches of those at present in high places, we shall not 
mke the same negative mistakes next time that we did then. 


 Presen, 
1 OF the 






va Men with widely different political conceptions agree that a 
hard to (goe® world has to be planned. ‘That planning, in fact, will 
© losses fe done by the civil administrative class rather than by the 
er than political class, because the former is the only class which com- 
ossible dines the necessary intelligence with the mecessary expert 
;erma, Pinowledge. Ti may be that these administrators will not all 
ion of re technically civil servants. The experience of war-time 
forces, [government has been that the world of professional politicians 


gnnot be relied upon to produce, for the really difficult jobs, 
nen capable of discharging the function which politicians ought 
perform, that of supervising and defending the execution 
of highly complicated policies. Men like Sir Andrew Duncan 
ind Sir John Reith have had to be introduced, and it may well 
ie that, for a time after the war, the ministerial and administra- 
tive classes may coalesce in places. Nevertheless, as our new 
wa world is not going to be created in a hurry, it is practically 
and certain that in the long run the thinking and planning will all 
fll upon the professional civil service. 

The quality of our new world will depend upon seeing that 
the right type of mind goes into the service, and that the con- 
ditions of that service are such as to secure the proper develop- 
ment of those minds. No one who has had any contact with 
Port § other administrations would ever dream of wishing to exchange 
itr Hours, with all the shortcomings of which its most hostile 
Derg Hcritic might accuse it, for any other in the world. It starts 
2 B with integrity, impartiality as between interests if not as 
em- & between ideas, and intelligence. Integrity and this impartiality 
lest BH we must have at any cost, and this practically entails a close 
O0- § profession, recruited by open competition and rarely adul- 
iet- B trated by patronage. Many of the great businesses now look 
MS, B regularly to the Universities as the source from which their 
ish § future directors are to be drawn, and very few today would 
ds Ff argue that there is any section of the community, outside that 
i B of the University graduate, which possesses the kind of intel- 
MS § ligence which the higher administration of this country calls 
FB for. All I myself would claim for the higher-division examina- 
* Fon is that, out of the class from which civil servants 
ad F ought to be drawn, it is successful in choosing those minds 
It F which are capable of selecting the essentials of a series of new 
« Band not necessarily connected problems, and of devising 
ff § moderately satisfactory solutions. 


The civil service must be as nearly as practicable a close 
profession. Its attractiveness must be judged as a whole, and 
not in relation to remuneration at any given period. _Inevit- 
ably, it must be a profession with more or less standard 
salaries, and this involves the consequence that the reward to 
its members of outstanding ability cannot possibly compare 
with that bestowed on outstanding success in the business or 
legal worlds. This is the real answer to those who toy with 
vague notions of an infusion of new life into the service by an 
introduction from time to time of professional or business 
men. You will only get the cream of these worlds in rare 
cases, and then only by giving Ministerial rank to the entrants. 
It is not a lack of ability or intelligence which one need 
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of troops moved back, and the Luftwaffe occupied the aero- 
dromes arranged for them. The struggle seems to have taken 
on a terrible inequality, with human flesh and blood once 
again pitted against the internal-combustion engine. Even 
on such bitterly unequal terms how magnificent it has shown 
itself. We cannot even now be certain that it will not survive 
the test. But here Hitler has staked his prestige on the result, 
and, although success may cost him a price he will feel for 
some time, we cannot be sure he dare withhold it. 






A CIVIL SERVICE INQUEST—II 


By THOMAS LODGE 


fear in a service recruited as ours is today. What is to be 
feared is that, in a more or less stable world, a system which 
calls for thirty-six years’ service before financial independence 
is possible will result in the directing positions being in the 
hands of safe but mediocre men who have rarely or never 
made mistakes. In the last war, somehow or other, a youthful 
generation edged its seniors into ornamental semi-retirement 
and grasped the reins in its own hands. That phenomenon 
has not, to all appearances, been repeated in this war, when my 
own generation has managed to retain control. The result so 
far has not been too happy either at home or abroad. This is 
perhaps more noticeable in the diplomatic world than any- 
where else. Anyone who, during the last decade, travelled in 
many foreign countries and came into contact with our Em- 
bassies and Legations, would have returned with memories of 
a series of amiable, polished men of the world, some very 
intelligent and some less so, who were quite popular at official 
and society dinner-parties, but who failed to give an impres- 
sion that behind them stood a virile Empire which meant any- 
thing vigorous. The traveller’s memories would not differ 
much if his journeys had enabled him to study the attempts 
made to knit together more firmly the constituent Dominion 
units or to develop our Colonial Empire. 


If one thinks in cold blood of the life which is led by a 
diplomat who only reaches Ministerial rank in the early fifties, 
the wonder is that our representatives are as able as they are. 
In the home service there is more scope for initiative, but even 
here, if twenty-five years is to elapse, on an average, before 
the civil servant reaches a position in which the actual, if not 
the formal, decision on important questions lies with him, 
there is a strong probability that an attitude of mind will have 
been developed which excludes both originality and enterprise. 


The present system works well enough in the realm of pure 
administration, where impartiality, consistency, and intelligence 
are the prime needs, qualities which may be assumed to be as 
common in the fifties as in any other age-group. What I con- 
sider would be eminently desirable is that in those departments 
in which constructive thinking is of the first importance 
appointments to the important posts should always be of men 
in their early forties, or younger. This would not be adminis- 
tratively practicable unless there was a constant exodus from 
the service at ages much less than sixty. But if civil servants 
of the directing class—or quite possibly civil servants of all 
classes—were given a right to withdraw with the appropriate 
pension after twenty years’ service, the promotion of the 
younger generation would be facilitated, and the intellectual 
health of the service as a whole improved. To anyone who, 
like myself, entered what looked like a stable service a third 
of a century ago, it was obvious that the system failed in 
producing at the same time able seniors and able juniors. If 
the seniors were industrious and conscientious, they prevented 
the development of the younger generation. If the latter 
were of outstanding ability, the intelligence of the aged was 
atrophied. 

The argument that ability and not seniority should be the 
determining consideration in all promotions is attractive. It 
would be decisive if the selecting person were endowed with 
infallibility. But politicians can rarely be trusted with 
patronage save in the most exceptional cases when their own 
official skins are, and are known by them to be, in danger. 
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There is a very real risk that the accident of personal associa- 
tion will not seldom be taken as conclusive evidence of out- 
standing administrative qualities. Instances of this are strewn 
over the history of the last thirty years, while in an earlier 
generation merit played an even more subordinate part than 
in this. Moreover, in the earlier stages of official life at any 
rate, demonstrable incompetence to perform adequately the 
known duties of any given post is almost non-existent in the 
higher division. It is not ability and intelligence which is 
lacking in the human material which becomes available year 
after year. The danger in the present system is that the weight 
of official safe experience will crush the original minds to a 
dead level of, it is true, something more than mediocrity, but 
nevertheless something less than could be attained and less than 
the nation needs. For exceptional appointments seniority may 
sometimes be disregarded, but inside a department a permanent 
secretary who puts the proper value on efficient administration 
over a long period, will rightly want convincing evidence before 
he admits any abandonment of the principle that to seniority 
very great weight must be given. 

But if the occupants of the higher posts not only enjoyed a 
freedom to depart at an age when other careers were still open 
but also felt a responsibility for not attempting to carry out 
uncongenial policies, the flow of promotion to those higher 
posts would be stimulated enough to give youth the chance 
it can hardly hope for today. The system I advocate will, of 
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course, admittedly result from time to time in the best py: 
being attracted from the service into the world of 
industry. If this is the price which must be paid to ensun 
constantly rejuvenated service, it is a price worth payi 
though the service from a narrow point of view May bef 
loser, the community as a whole may well be the gainer bys 
permeation into a larger world of men who for half their ais 
lives have made service of the public their main concern 
The civil service as a whole would be gaining something | 
this right of moderately early retirement. The Price 4 
service should pay for this right is responsibility for pogs 
achievement in the spheres in which, whatever the congin 
tional theory may be, they have the effective decisions as tp 4) 
course events will take. There is some analogy for the gl 
of affairs I should like to see in the position of the Sea Ly: 
of the Admiralty. They are not responsible for the gener 
policy of the Government. They are responsible for effecs 
measures being taken to keep this country safe within & 
limits of that general policy, and they are expected to resp 
if they are not satisfied with the measures taken. The giv 
of this country, and indeed the future of civilisation, may eas 
hang upon the soundness or unsoundness of a financial polig 
which it is as difficult for an amateur to gauge as it is for g 
amateur to criticise naval strategy. Is there any logical reayy 
against holding the Controller of Finance in the Treasury jug 
as responsible in his world as the First Sea Lord is in his? 


THE EIGHT FRANCES 


By DAVID THOMSON 


[The existence of a plan for the permanent annexation by Germany of a large portion of North and East 
France has been announced this week] 


N the middle of May, 1940, the armies of Hitler broke 

through the defences of the Meuse and occupied northern 
France. In the middle of May, 1941, the Germans seem again 
to have launched an offensive against the precarious remnants 
of French independence. And as to what is happening in 
France there is as much bewilderment in this country now 
as there was a year ago. Will this June see yet another 
capitulation of France? 

A smokescreen of doubt, suspicion and misunderstanding 
has arisen between Britain and her old ally, carefully built up 
by the censorship, diplomacy and propaganda of the Nazis. 
But this can at least be penetrated enough to show us the 
general outline of events. To imagine that France for the 
past year has been divided into two parts is to think in merely 
territorial terms, and as the Nazis would have us think. We 
must think, instead, in terms of men and women and families, 
and of administration rather than frontiers. France is divided 
not into two, but into eight parts: and these have become the 
pieces in a gigantic game of chess. 

First, and most completely detached, are the annexed 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, governed by a Gauleiter as 
part of the German Reich. Thousands of Frenchmen have 
fled from here since the war began. 

Second, there is the “ prohibited zone,” the Départements du 
Nord and the Pas de Calais, governed from the German 
G.H.Q. at Brussels. This is the richest industrial area of 
France, and has as far as possible been taken over as a going 
concern by the Germans. 

Third is “ occupied ” France, governed from Paris. Military 
occupation ensures Nazi control of the whole Franco-German 
frontier, and the whole Atlantic seaboard down to the 
Pyrenees, as well as some four-fifths of French industry. 

Fourth is “ captive ” France—the 1,800,000 French soldiers 
kept prisoner in Germany, the flower of France’s manhood— 
to whom must be added thousands of French workmen 


coerced by the threat of starvation into accepting work in 
Germany. 
to work in the fields. 
bargaining piece. 
Fifth is “unoccupied "—or, better, “ penetrated” France 
—administered from Vichy. 


The prisoners are turned to profit by being made 
Above all, they are Hitler’s strongest 


Its only strength is that it con- 


trols the Mediterranean coastline, the fleet, and therefor 
the African colonies. Its great weakness is that, being po 
in natural resources and industry, it is grossly over-populaty 
by the hundreds of thousands of refugees from the other pan 
of France. The importance of the fleet is reflected in te 
growing ascendancy of Admiral Darlan. 

Sixth is African France, governed in the name of Vichy 
General Weygand, and comprising Morocco, Algeria, Tunis: 
Madagascar, with French West Africa, administered frm 
Dakar. 

Seventh is, in a similar position, Asiatic France—Syria ai 
Indo-China—governed by Commissioners in the name ¢ 
Vichy. 

Finally, there is “Free France,” which also has to & 
refugee France, finding military leadership in Genera é& 
Gaulle, cultural expression in such publications as La Frou 
Libre, and a territorial basis in Britain and in French Equator 
Africa, where the provinces of Chad, Gabun and the Cameroo 
are under the administration of Free French forces, centrd 
on Brazzaville. 

Until last February, the Government of Marshal Pétas 
contrived to keep some show and some degree of independent. 
in spite of the devastating Armistice terms. It was based « 
a position of stalemate. Hitler could not yet risk releasing 
French prisoners. He could at any moment openly occu 
the rest of metropolitan France, but this could be counteract 
by the threat that the fleet and colonies would at once jot 
Free France. He decided to play a waiting game, and to gi 
his ends by cunning, diplomacy and propaganda, rather tht 
by force. In February came the turning-point. The Brits 
were successful in North Africa and had reached Benghaz: 
the Italians were being beaten in Greece. General Weygit 
denied, in a broadcast from Algiers on February 7th, that ¥ 
would cede Bizerta to the Germans as a base for operations 
Libya. On February roth—the very day that British pa 
chutists caused panic in Southern Italy and General Wik# 
was appointed Governor of Cyrenaica—Admiral Darlan ¥ 
nominated the successor to Pétain, as well as Vice-Prem 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Vichy Governmtt 
Before long the barrage of abuse against Vichy, which had bes 
put up by the German-controlled Press and radio of occupit 
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france, was discreetly dropped. From this moment the whole 
policy of Vichy became plainly anti-British. 
The 





outlook and policy of Darlan are becoming clearer. 
He is the embodiment of that anti-British sentiment which has 
jong been strong in certain sections of the French Navy. It 
derives partly from professional jealousy, partly from brooding 
qver such incidents as the Anglo-German Naval Agreement 
of 1935, partly from successful Nazi propaganda. These are 
the instinctive prejudices of Darlan the sailor. But Darlan 
the politician has other considerations in mind. One is, un- 
goubtedly, personal ambition. He also shares the right-wing 
belief that France has been brought to degradation by the 
civilian politicians of the Third Republic. He is impatient 
of parliamentary methods. France, he believes, can only 
survive now by assuming the rank of a second-rate Mediter- 
ranean Power, and by collaboration in the German New Order. 
With an eye on the main chance, he foresees Britain defeated, 
US.A. powerless to interfere, and Hitler dominating both 
Furope and Africa. It seems to him not opportunism but sheer 
political wisdom to make the best possible terms with the 
Nazi régime. Everything which hastens the inevitable victory 
of Germany saves further sacrifice of France. To prolong the 
war is merely to prolong the suffering of France. It is this 
notion he had in mind when, on March roth, he declared to 
the world that “the Germans are more generous and show 
a wider humanity than the English.” It is the remark of a 
deluded and bitterly prejudiced, but by his own lights patriotic, 
man. This narrow and short-sighted patriotism makes him, 
of course, the ideal tool of Nazi policy. It is the same notion 
that he had in mind last Friday when—broadcasting from the 
Paris transmitter—he said: “ Listen closely to these words ; 
the future of France depends largely on the issue of negotia- 
tions. France had to choose between life and death. The 
Marshal and the Government have chosen life.” He regards 
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erefoel constant negotiations and incessant manoeuvre, however pre- 
g pore carious, as the only way, now, to save France from the fate 
pula of Poland. 

r pam But it would be wrong to regard the.more pliable policy 
in te of Vichy as simply the result of Darlan’s ascendancy. The 





need for a more pliable policy is, indeed, chiefly the cause 
of Darlan’s ascendancy. Vichy was able to preserve the posi- 
tion of stalemate only so long as Hitler did not want more. 
Now he does. Hitler was employing his well-tried technique 
of demanding piecemeal concession, which he defined in 
Mem Kampf. “A clever conqueror will always, if possible, 
impose his demands on the conquered by instalments. For a 
people that makes a voluntary surrender saps its own 
character ; and with such a people you can calculate that none 
of these oppressions in detail will supply quite enough reason 
for it to resort once more to arms.” 

Hitler’s policy towards Vichy has three purposes. His 
strategic purpose is to play upon Darlan’s narrow patriotism, 
to gain Vichy acquiescence in German penetration of the most 
outlying parts of French territory—in Syria, Tunisia and 
even Morocco and Dakar. Though apparently only remote 
concessions, they are, in fact, of first-rate importance to Hitler 
in the Battles of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic ; and they 
mean the loss of one of the great bargaining-counters which 
Vichy has used to preserve its own limited independence. His 
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ace economic purpose is the eventual absorption and subordina- 
joa ton of the whole of France to the German economic 
system. This, again, is achieved by piecemeal “ collabora- 





tion,” and involves the depletion of France’s natural resources 
for the sake of mere subsistence. Throughout, his two great 
levers are the prisoners in Germany and the threat of starva- 
ton in France. Nor is Hitler in the slightest hurry to return 
the prisoners—except small batches of middle-aged men—for 
this forced segregation lowers France’s birth-rate for a genera- 
ton to come. His third purpose, which is diplomatic, is to 










ils Sow the greatest possible bitterness between France and the 
i other two democracies of Britain and U.S.A. This is a 
mem Valuable by-product of both the strategic and economic 





Manoeuvres: it throws the men of Vichy more completely 
into Hitler's arms. And that embrace is the embrace of the 
boa-constrictor. It is the “collaboration ” that kills. 
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PASSAGE FROM INDIA 


By J. L. HODSON 








HE first stage in what is a very interesting—and may 

prove an important—development in Ang,o-Indian co- 
operation in this war can be observed in a Ministry of Labour 
Training-Centre in the Home Counties. A fortnight ago fifty 
Indians—Hindus, Moslems, Anglo-Indians, a Sikh, a Parsee— 
ages 18 or 19 to 34—arrived to undergo further training in 
engineering-work with a view to returning to India in six 
months’ time or so, to impart to their colleagues the knowledge 
they have gained,—not only the technical skill, but knowledge 
of our Trades Union methods, of our ways of industrial 
collaboration, and of how our British working-people live. For 
it is intended that after two months or so spent in a hostel 
in this “garden town,” they should move up to Lancashire 
and Yorkshire and live for a while in the homes of British 
trade unionists, and work urder factory-conditions. These men 
are a first batch ; a second fifty have now left India, and if 
the scheme is a success, probably a further eight or ten batches 
will come also. 


It is, of course, early as yet to reach any conclusions, but 
the handful of men I saw at work using electric - welders, 
working at lathes, writing letters home in their hostel, chatting 
to young people in the street, looked very well and cheerful. 
They impressed me by their good looks, their high intelligence 
and their courtesy. Had I been told they were all students at 
our universities, I should not have been surprised. In the 
works they wore blue overalls, in the street mostly tweed 
jackets and flannel trousers. The only head-dress I saw was 
the Sikh’s turban. A few of the men are using khaki great- 
coats over civilian clothes—I think owing to some small mis- 
apprehension on the part of selection-committees in one or 
two of the Provinces of British India. There is nothing military 
about this scheme, which was conceived in the mind of 
Mr. Bevin. 


Abou: two-thirds of these fifty men have already had ex- 
perience in engineering-production. For example, two I saw 
using electric welders have used acetylene welders in India, 
another cutting a square screw on a lathe (“a greybeard of the 
trade would do this job”’) is skilled on milling-machines, a group 
of riggers (these have a lecture daily on this exacting work) 
have rigged Imperial Airways aircraft in India ; now they are 
learning how to rig war-craft. The other third are men who were 
either shift-engineers in power-houses (the choice of these was, 
technically less wise) or students. Two want to be metallurgists, 
thus setting the Ministry of Labour a nice problem. One was 
a blacksmith. Although the men are drawn from eleven 
Provinces, the majority are, in fact, men of the Punjab, men 
who were either still in the Punjab or had travelled from it 
to other parts of India. One man I talked with was from 
Assam, another from Bengal, two or three from Lahore. As 
much as 1,800 miles separates the homes of some of our 
visitors from others. I asked whether the differences in their 
religions, and perhaps outlooks, was a problem. I was 
told that that is not evident—that, on the contrary, 
having left India, there are those among them who can 
see India as a whole for the first time, and realise thet 
they are one entity. 


They work in two shifts, the first from 7 a.m. till 2 p.m. 
with a break of 45 minutes ; the second from 2.30 till 9.45 
p.m. But, in addition to the hours in the workshop, they pay 
visits to neighbouring factories, and they have both technical 
and other lectures. The more general subjects, on each of 
which two lectures are being given, include trade unions and 
our present methods of control of industry and dealing with 
disputes; British customs (early closing, religious obser- 
vances, holidays, &c.); local government; our educational 
systems (this town, by the way, has a co-educational school); 
our weather peculiarities (the angle of sun and our twilight 
are new to them); the Ministry of Labour services (health 
services, unemployment pay, &c.) ; the Imperial Constitution 
(Statute of Westminster, &c.) ; our municipal administration 
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and services. Incidentally, they have been more than inter- 
ested to read of a magistrate being fined for a motoring offence 
—they haven’t got over that yet. I was told: “We want to 
make plain to them how our British methods and existence have 
often been a succession of paradoxes which on paper ought 
not to work, but which, in truth, have worked really well.” 
The technical talks will cover heat-treatment of steel, basic 
principles of instrument-making, interchangeability, fine 
measurement. Experts will probably come down from the 
National Physical Laboratory to speak to them. 

Mr. Bevin welcomed them on arrival, and Mr. Amery has 
visited them and spoken to them since. (They entertained him 
with some native music.) In his remarks to them he said he 
hoped the training would enable them to earn better wages 
when they return home, “ but the object of your coming is 
something more than that— it is that you should serve your 
country, India.” It was not enough, he said, that India should 
find, as she is doing, hundreds of thousands of splendid recruits 
for the armed forces. She must make the weapons, too. 
“But you will also serve her hereafter. India can never be 
fully prosperous or strong enough to maintain a free national 
life until she has developed her industrial as well as her agri- 
cultural resources. You will be helping to build up that future 
as well.” 

It is certain that many, if not all, of these fifty men are 
thinking a good deal of the future. A tall young man of 23 
from Lahore who, explaining to me what he has done hitherto, 
said he took honours in Persian and has written a little for 
newspapers in India “ during a lean time,” made it clear that 
he, at all events, expects some quid pro quo for what India 
is now doing for us. So did a boy of twenty, busy writing 
home—what he called punctiliously: “ A very necessary duty.” 
He said: “ We want to fight for you, we are not interested in 
anybody else—but we hope for something in return.” One 
or two said: “ We will go back and help industrialtse India.” 
Those I met keenly desire us to win the war. (After all, it is 
not likely the selection-committees in India would choose 
anybody to come to Britain about whose support for the war- 
effort they had any doubt.) 

The Indians are living in a billiard-hall, newly turned into 
a hostel, with its cubicles for one or two, its dining and recrea- 
tions rooms, its small library. The piace struck me as light, 
airy and pretty comfortable. Their food is partly Indian, 
partly British—a preparation for going into British homes. 
They don’t like our boiled vegetables much, some of them find 
our drinking water too cold, and they would enjoy more sugar. 
But they are philosophical about any shortages of particular 
foods. They smile and say they know how we are fixed. Some 
have been learning how to put incendiaries out. When, two 
months hence, they move elsewhere, they expect to find them- 
selves nearer to the war. So far they have had no close 
acquaintance with bombs or war, except for picking up some 
shipwrecked men on the journey from India. By the time this 
appears they will have looked at London’s wreckage. 

This small town has made them warmly welcome; the word 
“lionised ” was used to me: But that may be exaggeration. At 
all events, a number of people have entertained groups of them 
in English homes and have been, I am told, delighted with 
them. I can well believe it. Their speech is attrac.ive—some 
of them have an American accent, some speak as though touched 
with the Welsh tongue. Mr. K. S. Mahmud, secretary of the 
Mosque at Woking, is in charge of their hostel, and helps 
them to learn our manners and customs. They are playing 
cricket and hockey, and some lawn-tennis. Presently they 
will swim, but so far the water is, naturally, too cold. Lt.-Col. 
R. W. Hills, commander of the Indian contingent of troops 
which was in France, has visited them and invited them when- 
ever they are near his headquarters, or his units, to call and 
be entertained. 

So far as one can judge at this stage, this seems a promising 
scheme. But this is the 21st month of the war, and this 
spearhead from India numbers but fifty. We might, perhaps, 
have been earlier and more ambitious. 
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LORD’S IN WAR-TIME 


By OLIVER WARNER 

AST Saturday—appropriately enough on Empire Day, 
resounding teams met at Lord’s for the biggest, if Not th 
first, match of the season. Sir Pelham Warner’s eleven, with 
such stalwarts as Barnett of Gloucester, R. E. S. Wyatt, Niche 
of Essex, Robins and Sims of Middlesex, met Major Stephen. 
son’s Empire XI. In this, individual stars were fewer, but BH 
Lyon, the West Indian bowler Clarke, and the stumper W, MF 
Bebbington, of Darjeeling, helped to build it into a repre. 
sentative and, as it proved, a most creditable team, only beatey 

narrowly after a good game. 





Lord’s was there ali right, the turf as green as the lack 
rain had allowed, and still lovingly tended, still patched wij, 
the relics of other pitches. The pavilion was full, the red tajy 
of the higher staff glowing from a distance, khaki mainly, by 
mixed here and there with the blues of the other services. The 
public was not comparable in size with that for so good a math 
in peace time, despite a mere sixpenny admission, but it mag: 
up in enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers, keeping up th 
particular Lord’s tradition of appreciation of fielding. Ther 
were even score cards, and boys to sell them, so like old time 
was it. The weather, it is true, was not kind. The clouds wer 
low; the light poor. Wind stretched the flags over the pavilion 
towards the nursery end, and despite the miracle of beix 
able to watch a game in this, the second summer of th 
war, one felt that the heavens did not wholly approve. Lik: 
so much else in battered London, it was somethin 
achieved under handicaps, though gaily done, and with th 
old dignity. 

And yet, to all appearances, this was indeed first-clay 
cricket: a break in the ban. Nichols, for instance, played a 
if in full match practice, with his county rising in th 
Championship. He bowled more overs at the Empire men than 
anyone else, took 4 wickets at a cost of 6 apiece, and went on 
to play a sterling innings of §5. Essex, in fact, did well, for R 
Smith bowled for the opposite side with great distiaction, 
taking 7 for 69 ; and Major Stephenson (though he gave him- 
seif too long an opening spell), kept down the runs. Th 
North, as always, addressed itself to the game with due heed 
Next to B. H. Lyon, the Lancastrian Nutter batted best for 
his side, making top score, 27 ; while the Yorkshire Halliday, 
of whom Lord’s has seen little, opened sturdily for Sr 
Pelham’s. But it was Robins and Nichols who first livened 
the afternoon, adding over a score between them in i 
match of twinkling wickets, Robins stepping down the pitch 
in the remembered way between lovely if unorthodo 
square hits, and being bowled in the end neck and cmp, 
like Compton. 

It was a bowler’s game, hence full of shocks and surprises 
For instance, with but 55 on the board for 5 Sir Pelham’ 
team looked certain losers against a score of 142, and it was 
due solely to an exciting swing round of the batting by Nichol 
and Garland Wells that the match turned into a glorious 
uncertainty, and then into a narrow win for their side. Above 








all, the teams created the illusion that this was, indeed, firs 
class cricket. There was no tip-and-run atmosphere about 
it. The ritual was as solemn as ever, and the sound of leather 
on willow as sweet to the ears. 

Some of the players felt the ball lovingly between the overs 
If this game were indeed an illusion, what could be happiet’ 
And it is to be followed up. There is, in fact, a defiant 194! 
Lord’s season, stretching through June, July and the whole ¢ 
August. A summer without cricket of any sort is as unthink 
able as the swastika flying over Lord’s pavilion, with one ¢ 
those boringly impressive spade-swinging ceremonics profas: 
ing its green and luminous peace. We are not to be & 
deprived, and it is up to any who can to see and enjoy thet 
future matches. Their organisation—improvisation would ® 
a truer word—is gallant, and they bring heart when we mos 
need it, with a solid glimpse of a better future. 
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MADNESS AND METHOD 
By E. L. WOODWARD 


E has no pants, 
No socks, 

No money, 
No method. 

This short poem was composed, or at all events chanted, 
by a Chinese houseboy. I find it a satisfactory poem even 
in translation. As good a poem as most poets could make 
out of ten words. It rises at once to a climax, like the peak 
of Teneriffe, stark and abrupt above the levels of ordinary 
thought. It is a statement, a “universal,” as the logicians 
gould say, concerned with absolute disaster. It describes the 
damnation of the damned. Compare with it the bright 
optimism of W. E. Henley’s Invictus: “My head is bloody 
but unbowed.” In the Chinese poem there is neither pride 
nor defiance. There is, as I say, only the damnation of the 
damned. Lasciate ogni speranza. No pants. No socks. No 
money. No method. 

Now I am not without a proper opinion of my own judge- 
ment, and I dislike being “caught out” in my forecasts. I 
sso disbelieve in underrating the malice of the King’s enemies. 
Yet, seriously and soberly, I cannot help thinking that this 
poem applies aptly to Adolf Hitler. Obviously Hitler has no 
money. I am not interested in anything he may choose to 
wear beneath his over-correct chauffeur’s uniform. In these 
grim days it may sound a paradox to say that he has no 
“method.” I maintain, as a solidly considered view, that, 
from the standpoint of the highest strategical and_ political 
vision, it is far more of a paradox to describe Hitler’s reflex 
actions, directed towards blind destruction, as “ method.” 

The German General Staff has “method,” within the 
boundaries of a crabbed, unpolitical field of view. (I say “ un- 
political.” No body of men with political foresight would 
adopt plans which involved holding down most of Europe, 
and, if necessary, part of Asia, as well as alienating all 
America. The gigantic political mistake of the Schlieffen plan 
a quarter of a century ago has taught these militarists nothing.) 
As far as we are concerned, though some of our public figures 
tend to forget it, we are fighting, not only Hitler, but the German 
people organised as a nation at war under the direction of the 
German General Staff, and I should not be foolish enough to 
belittle the military methods of the German staff or the courage 
of the German But Hitler. I repeat that Hitler has 
“no method,” and, looking at the creature sub specie aeterni- 
fats, neither pants nor socks. 

Hitler has, of course, cunning, cruelty, wariness, patience, 
and all the qualities of a thwarted and nerve-racked megalo- 
maniac who wants to get his own back from a society which 
seems to have undervalued him. He does not possesss 
“method” on the grand intellectual scale, the type of con- 


soldiers. 


structive “ method ” which distinguishes men from the beasts 
of prey. With “method” Hitler might have won this war 


without fighting it. Even a slight change in the order of his 
“pounces,” a slight variation in his political patter might have 
been enough. In the military field Hitler and the formidable 
German General Staff might have won the-war before the 
spring of 1940. 

Hitler and the German Staff have now lost the war in the 
sense that Germany had lost the last war before the end of the 
year 1914. We have had a narrow escape, but we have escaped, 
and it is no longer fanciful to describe the headlong victories 
of the German armies in terms of the headlong rush of the 
Gadarene swine. In the hard tests of these months, with 
suffering round us, with suffering ahead of us for an unknown 
tale of days, it may not always be easy to realise that, unless we 
allow our hands to falter, the chances of ultimate victory 
are indeed overwhelmingly with us. In some respects, we 
can see the turn of the tide most plainly in the prevailing mood 
of the German peonle. Not that, as yet, they expect defeat. 
Neverthe’ess, unless there is a conspiracy among all neutral 
observers of Germany to mislead us, the Germans as a whole, 
other than youthful types conditioned to war and obedience 
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and to nothing else, appear unable to give themselves up to 
enthusiasm for their victories. A Frenchman, before the 
first abdication of Napoleon, described his country- 
men as “a nation of perplexed spectators, who have lost 
entirely the habit of interfering in their own destiny.”’ Such a 
nation lives in Germany today. There has been too much 
organised shouting in that country since 1933, as there was 
too much self-pity before 1933, but there are special reasons 
why a people which passed through the cycle of years from 
1914 to 1918 should be uncertain whether a series of victories 
does mean Victory. 

Historical parallels are often misleading, and sometimes 
dangerous, but it is worth remembering that, when Napoleon 
was at the height of his power, Metternich, whose mind was 
as sharp as any mind of his or our generation, observed one 
fact of cardinal importance. Napoleon had tortured Europe. 
He had destroyed old, and made new, combinations of States. 
He had not done anything to render permanent any one of his 
new creations, and there was about them no sign of stability. 
Sooner or later, the whole system would collapse. Napoleon 
had “ method,” and illumination, until, blinded by success, he, 
too, lost all sense of “ limits,” and fell to the level from which 
Hitler has never risen. Napoleon was doomed when he 
began to think that, because few men are clever, all men are 
fools, and that, because some men can be cowed and others 
bought, all men will surrender, for all time, everything which 
they most prize. 

It is said that the instruments of domination are stronger 
today. In fact, they are no less vulnerable, and, in many 
respects, more vulnerable, than they were a hundred years 
ago. The German military machine is as mighty as that 
of Napoleon, but there is no comparison between the 
European order established by Napoleon, in his most splendid 
period, and the confusion which the Germans introduce as they 
extend the orbit of their dominion. 

The collapse of the goose-step and Gestapo empire is certain, 
and although it would be unwise of us to think too often of 
victory until this victory is completely in our hands, there is 
every reason why we should see now the significance of what 
we are accomplishing with such pain and trouble. We are 
writing the verdict of history upon Adolf Hitler and upon 
militarist Germany. The verdict upon Hitler will be pitiless. 
No one laughs at Napoleon, but posterity will laugh at Hitler ; 
the anger and loathing, the saeva indignatio of today will 
dissolve years hence into an ironic laughter. “In such and 
such a month Adolf Hitler—Adolf Hitler, of all men—set him- 
self out to be master of the civilised world.” And the German 
people? For their acquiescence and their part in gross evil, they 
will be held to account. Upon their accumulation of folly, 
their submission of mind, decade after decade, to blather about 
Odin and Wodin, upon their bleak and dreary cult of the sword, 
their false heroics and their love of death, the judgement of 
world-history has already been written in words which prudent 
nations have always feared to provoke. He that sitteth in 
heaven shall laugh them to scorn: the Lord shall have them in 
derision. 


COCK-CROW 


Tus is the day, the cock has crowed 

the passing of dreams, the death-cold dawn, 

the setting of the star of Bethlehem 

behind a brow of stone. 

This is the day the cock crows in, 

crows out the night, and lovers straying 

beyond the body’s grasp, now must return, 

each entering his dimension like a tomb. 

This is the hour of cock-crow, and the men 

whose night was out of bounds, clock in again 

(as innocent in sleep as plant or stone), 

wake to do wrong, grow old, and suffer pain. 

The cock crows out the night, and we remain 

outside eternity, the lover’s dream, 

the soldier’s sleep, the locked gates of the tomb, 

ghosts of our days, longing for night again. 
KATHLEEN RAINE. 
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THE THEATRE 


“Up and Doing.”’ At the Saville Theatre. 


THE productions bombed out of London last autumn are return- 
ing like homing birds (Mr. Firth Shephard’s nest at the Saville 
has been a bit chipped by high-explosives). Up and Doing has 
none of the dated air with which some have returned, nor has it 
the dust-and-debris, out-of-the-dustbin manner of the post-blitz 
Orchids and Onions. Mr. Cyril Ritchard, in red tabs, singing 
with jerky ferocity “One of the Whitehall Warriors ”: 
“ Whenever the syrens start to blow. 
I’m one of the first to go. 
Below ”; : 

Mr. Ritchard, in a blonde wig and a slinky gown with an un- 
reliable zip, hungry and horrible and prehensile as a torch-singer, 
or clumsy with ostrich-feathers as a fan-dancer, would carry any 
revue savagely and energetically to success. But here, too, are 
Mr. Stanley Holloway reciting “ Young Albert Evacuated” and 
Mr. Leslie Henson more than ever like a tortoise negotiating 
every bit of lettuce as it comes. Miss Patricia Burke, with her 
songs about moonlight and dreams, seems rather to have missed 
her war: she was born to be the idol of the dugout, and one or 
two sketches, particularly a silly boring joke called “ Adapted 
from the French,” would do discredit to Orchids and Onions or 
Nineteen Naughty One. Otherwise Up and Doing deserves only 
praise, and the interrupted recital of “The Green Eye of the 
Little Yellow God” supplies the most amusing five minutes you 
can find in London today. GRAHAM GREENE. 


THE CINEMA 


*©] Married Adventure,’’ At the London Pavilion. 
Time.”’ At the Gaumont. 


** March of 


WHEN the objective is fact rather than fiction it can often be 
better attained by one man and a hand-camera than by the whole 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. The producers 
of I Married Adventure either forgot this, or they believe that 
no audience could possibly prefer fact to fiction. Whatever the 
cause may be, the result is that they have taken a collection of 
authentic travel-pictures photographed by the late Martin Johnson 
and his wife, and mixed them inextricably with faked studio- 
scenes designed to add to the banal dramatics of a narrative 
based on Mrs. Johnson’s best-selling book. I Married Adventure 
shows us the Martin Johnsons at various crucial moments in their 
married life—Osa always ready to grab a gun with a Hollywood 
flourish whenever a wild beast approaches too close to her 
husband’s camera, and Martin Johnson impersonated in most 
scenes by an actor who betrays genius in his observance of the 
respectful convention that his face shall not be shown. The 
authentic travel pictures range from Borneo to tropical Africa, 
and are of animal- and native life. Many of the most spectacular 
have been seen before, but such pictures as those of the stamp- 
eding elephant-herd, and of the water-holes surrounded by thou- 
sands of assorted beasts will always be more exciting than anything 
conceived against a background of lath and plaster. The com- 
mentary is Hollywood at its worst, and its false dramatics, allied 
with the studio-insertions, can only have the effect of casting 
doubts on the origin of sensational scenes which less hysterically 
presented would have carried their own conviction and drama. 

This fault is particularly marked in the treatment of native 
life. The arrival of the Johnsons always apparently coincided 
with some tribal disaster generally constructed, we suspect, on 
the editing bench. The pigmy-scenes are too good to be spoiled 
by this treatment, but even in this case the attempt to present the 
natives as comic little people is an exasperating waste of an 
opportunity to reveal what everyone really wants to know—not 
how does a pigmy behave with a white man’s cigar, but how do 
the pigmies live when white men aren’t pestering them to be 
funny for the camera. 

Even the March of Time does not always tell us what we most 
want to know about remote communities. The latest release, 
Australia at War, seems—with the exception of a masterly analysis 
of Pacific strategies—to say much the same about Australia as we 
remember hearing about Canada some issues ago. The details 
of Australia’s war-effort are impressive and comforting, but one 
would have liked also to learn more about how life goes for 
the man-in-the-street “down under.” We know already about 
the beaches and Sydney Bridge, and so we enjoy seeing an 
Australian family sitting by the fireside, and we are all ears for 
the local conversation. “ But father retreats behind his paper, and 
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does not venture to interrupt the commentator’s discour 

world-shaking events. We’re not even allowed to see wh ry ; 
reading, and the name of the paper is just too pi bes 
legible. These are mere crumbs of information we are Pt. 
but such details make an important contribution to the Bs 
standing of a people. A war-effort is much the same bie 
world over, but shopping, paying a bus-fare, entertaining frj * 
the manner of local small-talk—these are the sort of things —_ 
show how people live. As far as daily life is concerned yes. 
continues to be almost as great a mystery as meo, ee 


Epcar Anstpy. 


MUSIC 
After the Queen’s Hall 


Tue destruction of Queen’s Hall deprives London of the nk 
building it possessed that was really adequate for orchesny 
concerts. Other halls there are, vaster—Albert, Kingsway 
Central—and smaller—Wigmore, Aeolian, and so on. But the 
ones are in various degrees acoustically deficient and lacking in 
amenities for the audience; the others are too small for any 
thing but the chamber-music for which they were intended 
Queen’s Hall was not an ideal hall. There were many seg. 
especially on the floor, where for some unaccountable reason thy 
orchestral tone sounded dead and others where the belenc 
sounded all wrong. This was a real snare to the critic. Often | 
have thought a performance, heard from a good seat, excellent, 
when another whose judgement I might respect, thought jt 
execrable; and vice versa. So we need not, except on the sent 
mental grounds of long association with all that is best in music 
unduly lament the loss of the building. At best, we may say, x 
was not half-bad. Let us hope that in its place will rise some. 
thing better, with more seats for the poorer public (if we are no 
all that by the time it opens) and adequate foyers, cloakroom 
&c. I only hope it will not be too stark an affair of concrete anj 
veneer. 


Until the new hall is ready, which will not be until many firy 
things have been put first, London must look for substitutes 
I am sorry to see that some of the concerts are to be transferréd 
to the Albert Hall, where no intimacy between performer and 
audience is possible, and the only compensation for bad hearing 
is that, if you are fortunately placed, you may hear the per 
formance twice. The average theatre may not make a goo 
concert-hall—though Sir Thomas Beecham managed, after much 
trial and error, to get good results at Covent Garden—but it js 
better than the vast oval in Kensington Gore. And many 
theatres lack tenants. . 


As though divining the future, some concert-givers had already 
gone to the theatre. Mr. Glock, adding the work of impresaric 
to that of critic and pianist, has bravely revived on Thursday 
evenings the series of concerts at the Cambridge Theatre. Next 
week at the Coliseum the Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Dr. Sargent, is to show London what it has been doing in all the 
great provincial music-halls during the past six months under 
Mr. Jack Hylton’s management. These orchestral programmes 
are popular in the best sense, range wide over the repertory and 
include some things rarely heard, notably Berlioz’s “ Harold in 
Italy ” next Saturday night. This is a work to which admires 
of Berlioz always point as a neglected masterpiece—but which, 
alas! when a rare performance is given, turns out to support th 
case of his detractors. 


The first of the Cambridge Theatre concerts was a mos 
pleasant affair. There was a cantata by Bach for soprano (Mis 
Baillie), trumpet and strings, which we should all have enjoyed 
better if we had been told or could have heard what it was about 
Being parted from my books, I have still been unable to consult 
Terry and find out. A divertimento for strings by Bartok proved 
agreeable and intelligible music with a recognisable “ folk ” basi 
—an early work, I imagine, though it was stated to be the fin 
performance here. The slow movement, indeed, wa 
devastatingly dismal—but then Hungarians felt like that twenty 
years and more ago. Last came Mozart’s Concerto in C majot 
(K.503) played by Mr. Glock, who was precise and clear and 
rhythmical; and evidently took the view that, although Mozart wa 
the most brilliant pianist of his day, he would not have approved 
of anything louder than what we should call a mezzoforte. Tht 
excellent (one wind-player excepted) orchestra was Mr. Reginald 
Jacques’s and was conducted by him. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 
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) 
be 
cd WHOM ARE WE FIGHTING? 
der. to) have performed a very great service by raising once again 
the eee “Whom are we Fighting?” and as a German who has 
nds, the __ one enough to live in this country for the last few years 
hich gm Dee seticularlY grateful to you. Yet I feel that both in your premises 
tralia ie your conclu ions you may not have given due weight to some 
essential facts. 
ry, No doubt you are right when you say that Hitlerism will only be 
overthrown from within as a result of military reverses. Your con- 
tention that then the Germans would be overthrowing the Nazi system 
«because of its failure, not because of its iniquities,” is a ruism, and 
yet it also implies a moral evaluation of such an act which I believe 
to be mistaken I do not think that you could point to a single in- 
Only H siance in recent history where a popular revolutior: has overthrown a 
stral political system that had not previously been weakened by military 
Way failure or economic crisis OF both Even Mr. Chamberlain’s retirement 
the which most certainly was not a revolution) could only be accomplished 
when the enemy was already at the gate. If Hitler is overthrown after 
Bm military failure, this will not be due, as you seem to imply, to mere 
ay considerations of expediency peculiar to the Germans, but to the 
ded simple fact that revolutions only occur after failures. 
. You say that a nation can draw an indictment against itself and 
th point to the horrible crimes committed by the Nazi authorities in the 
nee conquered countries. Surely you do not believe that the German 
D1 & wgion is acting there any more than the English nation was acting 
ent, HF through the Black and Tans in Ireland? True, after seven years of 
it IE Nazi rule you will probably find more thugs in Germany than in any 
nti- other country, but the true extent of their foul deeds in the conquered 
sic. | territories is known only to a small minority of Germans. The actions 
_+ MB of the Gestapo are usually shrouded in that secrecy which makes 
*~ Bh terror so far more effective than any krown and measurable danger. 
- They are either withheld from the German people (and largely even 
- from the army of occupation) or they are explained as the conduct 
MS, @ of the Black and Tans was explained in 1920—as the actions of 
ind « gallant men who are doing their duty,” striking back at the terror of 





others. In this country, Parliament and the Press were able to remove 
the cloak thrown over these events. There are no such institu- 
tons in Germany today, nor have the Germans ever enjoyed the 
blessings of a liberal tradition enabling them to acquire a democratic 
independence of mind 









Have other nations really acted so very differently from the 
Germans? Did not their governments try to close their eyes to the 
terror by which the Nazis obtained and retained their power? Were 
they not taken in by Nazi propaganda? Did they not enable the 
monster to arm itself at a time when they were sufficiently well 
equipped to resist? Did they not retreat step by step, allowing Hitler 
to win battle after battle before this war was ever declared? Did they 
not abandon friends and allies rather than stand up to the monster? 
Did not their statesmen try to silence the voice of warning raised 
frequently by Germans to whom England was, and is, liberty’s last 
hope? 

Finally, you say that Germany must be disarmed. What does this 
mean? If it merely involves the demobilisation of her armed forces, 
the destruction of her armaments and of her capacity to produce new 
ones, it will be worse than a half measure. To preclude Germany 
“from ever again, in any future that can be foreseen, launching aggres- 
sive war against her neighbour,” it will above all be necessary to 
remove from the German social structure those elements whose only 
industry is war, who opened the gates for the Nazi flood because they 
hoped it would bring water to their mills. This vital side of the 
problem is resolutely ignored today. I hope the German people will 
remember it when the time comes.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. B. 


















Sir,—Your leading article, “Whom are we Fighting,” should serve 
a useful purpose in clarifying thought on the problems victory will 
bring. Germany presents a psychological problem, and its solution 
must be psychological. You warn us against the dangers of a senti- 
mental Peace, but I am afraid Peace based on present sentiments 
would involve repressing and crippling Germany in a manner which 
would ignore psychology. The repressions of 1919 gave Germany 
an inferiority complex, and only fostered the aggressive tendencies 
inherent since the time of Bismarck. Our task is to exorcise that 
spirit, but it cannot be done by branding Germany as an inferior 
nation. Disarmed and incapable of aggression she must be, but 
this should apply equally to Japan and Italy, whose aggression pre- 
ceded that of Nazi Germany. Indeed, after a transition period, 
ought not these safeguards to apply to all nations, not only for 
added safety, but to avoid treating Germany as a pariah nation? 
After all that has happened, it will need no little resolution to give 
Germany equality, independence, and a full opportunity for economic 
satisfaction. That policy commends itself perhaps less by its own 
attractiveness than by the dangers of the alternative. It would be 
better to exterminate the whole German people than create by re- 
Pressions a nation determined to re-assert itself. 
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Re-educate the 
Give 
her economic prosperity, and remove the seeds of dissatisfaction which 


We have, it would seem, to do three things. 
German people in world citizenship, by all means possible. 


create wars. Put force behind the law, and if that force be inter- 

nationalised, there need be no arguments about unilateral or unequal 

disarmament.—Yours faithfully, T. E. PEARSON. 
36 Carpenter Road, Birmingham, 15. 


* CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION ” 


Sir,—We often see it stated that we are fighting for the defence of 
Christian civilisation ; but it seems to me that the meaning of the 
phrase needs to be brought home to the mass of the nation by some 
clear and brief statement of the Christian principles on which our 
civilisation is based. So much of our debt to Christian thought and 
tradition is taken for granted. 

In the hope that someone with greater authority will undertake the 
task, may a humble layman suggest that Christian civilisation stands 
for these things, among others? 

First, the sanctity of human life. The death penalty has been 
abolished, except for murder, which is itself a denial of that sanctity. 
It is the mark of paganism to “liquidate” those who oppose the 
State’s authority. Even Bernard Shaw, that most humane pagan, 
would, I understand, eliminate in the gentlest manner those who 
refused to perform the prescribed amount of work in a Socialist 
Utopia. It is stated that in Germany today the old and incurably 
infirm are being put to death. 

Secondly, the sacredness of human personality. On this doctrine 
are based freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, the freedom of 
the Press. The living soul of the individual is the most precious of 
all things, and to its life and development the powers of the State 
are subservient. 

Thirdly, the sacredness of the family, as the natural nursery of the 
human spirit and the home of those affections on which it is nourished. 
The substitution of the gang or party for the family as the main form 
of human group is a mark of paganism. 

Fourthly, the principle of co-operation between diversely gifted 
individuals (as in St. Paul’s metaphor of the body and its members) 
or nations, as opposed alike to the class-war and the ideal of stan- 
dardised uniformity within the State, and to the principle of the 
“herrenvolk” and the enslavement of “inferior” races in inter- 
national affairs. 

Doubtless the list might be lengthened: but I feel sure that an 
attempt to distinguish clearly between Christian and pagan principles 
as applied to politics would help many to understand more clearly what 
is at stake in the present struggle.—Yours faithfully, 

Magdalen College School, Oxford. R. KENNARD Davis. 


CLEVER BUT POOR 


S1r,—When the President of the Board of Education is formulating 
his plans for educational advance, I hope that he will give his atten- 
tion to the fate of many of the most promising pupils who pass 
through our secondary schools. Since the institution of general 
scholarships, there have been two classes of children in these schools 
—the fee-paying children and the scholarship-children, and the 
second class far outnumbers the first. The brilliant child cf well-to-do 
parents has an assured future ; but the brilliant child of working-class 
parents who arrives at a secondary school with the help of a free 
scholarship is in a very different situation. At his secondary school 
he is a shining light; he is given every chance to prove his scholastic 
ability. Ahead of him he sees a distinguished University career. 
The names of Oxford and Cambridge conjure up visions of delight. 
Then comes the fatal school-certificate year, when he stands at 
the crossroads and has to decide on his course. He finds himself 
in a dilemma. At home things are not going too well. His parents 
are in hard, sometimes desperate, circumstances, and there are, per- 
haps, younger children to be educated. The child has now developed 
a sense of duty and responsibility. Is he justified in accepting the 
self-denial of his parents on his behalf for another five or six years? 
He does not relinquish the dreams of years without a struggle, but 
circumstances are too much for him. No help is forthcoming. He 
is obliged to obtain the best post available for which no training 
is required, and so he joins the vast army of clerical workers. 
Henceforth his life is bound in shallows and in miseries. No 
clerical or commercial work can afford scope and satisfaction for the 
child who excels at Latin, French, history and other academic arts. 
Nor does the knowledge that schoolmates intellectually inferior to 
him but more opulent are at universities alleviate his suffering. He 
becomes embittered and blasé at a most important period in the de- 
velopment of his character. Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior was one 
who had “ wrought upon some plan that pleased his childish thought.” 
Such children as these are denied this chance of happiness. They 
make a sacrifice which no child should be required to make. Nor do 
they appreciate their martyrdom. Strange as it may seem, they prefer 
a University career in this world to a halo in the next. This is a 
matter for the attention not only of Mr. Ramsbotham, but of every 
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person interested in education. The remedy is obvious. It has been 

advocated recently by the highest dignitaries of the most powerful 

churches. Extreme differences in income must be abolished, and every 

one assured a living wage.—Yours faithfully, Mary SHARP. 
225 Calshot Road, Great Barr, Birmingham 22. 


UNEQUAL SACRIFICE 


S1r,—“ Acting Unpaid Lance-Corporal” is perturbed because muni- 
tion workers are earning £7 to £10 per week. I would call his 
attention to the following facts: 

1. Earnings have risen, but only as a result of overtime and night- 
work. The Ministry of Labour states that wages in the engineering- 
industry rose 43 per cent. between October, 1938, and July, 1940. By 
July, 1940, the men were working 59 hours per week, instead of the 
average 48. 

2. Professor Bowley (London and Cambridge Economic Service, 
Vol. XVII, No. 4) estimates that between September Ist, 1939, and 
February rst, 1940, the cost of living has risen 35 per cent. Thus, 
though wages have risen, the real value of wages has, in nearly 
every branch of industry, declined. Fitters gained 11 per cent. rise 
in wages between May, 1939, and December, 1940; but, due to the 
rising cost of living, their real wages actually fell 17 per cent. Iron 
puddlers’ wages rose 32.3 per cent.; their real wages fell 1.7 per cent. 
Chemical and high-explosive workers’ wages rose 28.8 per cent., their 
real wages dropped §.2 per cent. 

3. By Defence Regulation 58A, the Ministry of Labour has a 
power over workers equal to that of the War Office over soldiers. A 
worker can be moved to any job, even if it is at a lower rate of pay ; 
he can be compelled to remain in a job, even against his wish. 
Wages and conditions are fixed by the Ministry of Labour. 

I hasten to add that, in my opinion, the pay and allowances of 
members of H.M. Forces, particularly of married men, are far from 
adequate. I also deplore a 96-hour week (which is about 80 hours 
more than I have ever seen a “ lance-jack ” work!).—I atm, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Pre. S. M., R.A.M.C. 


OUR HYSTERICAL COMMONS 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. L. Hodson, appears to take himself 
very seriously as a critic of our national war effort. He asks us to 
believe that not merely something, but practically everything, is 
rotten in the state of England—he has certainly mentioned no 
exceptions in his indictment. The Prime Minister “ attaches far too 
much importance to rhetoric and the rounded period.” With some- 
what scant courtesy to the Mother of Parliaments, he deplores the 
poverty of head in the House of Commons, most of it incorporated 
in the Government and responsible for grave inefficiency in depart- 
mental administration. A gloomy picture of England at war for all 
but Hitler and Goebbels! 

Surely if the House of Commons is suffering from a mild form 
of hysteria, your correspondent, assuming as axiomatic his patriotic 
intention, is himself the victim of an acute attack of atrabiliousness. 
His omniscience, no less than his outspokenness, suggests his con- 
nexion with our democratic Press, proud of its privileges and reso- 
lute to retain them. But what of his judgement? The House, he 
tells us, is carried away by the Prime Méinister’s rhetoric. Does 
Mr. Hodson know the essential difference between rhetoric and 
eloquence? The former is the art of persuasion, and may make use 
of logical fallacies, of which the most familiar are suppressio veri 
and suggestio falsi. From these his own rhetoric is not wholly free. 
True eloquence, with which, happily for us, Mr. Winston Churchill 
is richly endowed, is the art of conviction, and rests on a firmer 
basis of honesty and truth, on frankness in the statement of diffi- 
culties and dangers combined with resolute optimism in their success- 
ful conquest. If the House of Commons is carried away by repeated 
examples of this gift, which Mr. Churchill shares with Pitt and 
Abraham Lincoln, it merely reflects, as indeed it should, the general 
attitude of the nation, which prefers judicious reticence to dangerous 
disclosures, and reasoned optimism to fretful pessimism.—Yours 
faithfully, DonaLD A. MACNAUGHTON. 

Heathercot, Bulford, Farnham, Surrey. 


“GERMANY AFTER THE WAR” 


S1r,—To answer fully the comments made in last week’s Spectator on 
my Contemporary Review article—which was the mere suggestion of a 
forthcoming book—would require very much more space than I should 
be justified in asking for, nor do I agree that critics are entitled to ex- 
pect such attention from a writer when their criticisms are either 
fallacious or irrelevant. I will therefore confine my replies to several 
matters, not of opinion, but of fact. 

Your correspondent Dr. Marian Ostoja tells your readers that 
“Upper Silesia has remained Polish in character despite 600 years 
of foreign domination.” Without myself going into the historical 
question, I will quote against my critic two Polish authorities. When 
in 1892 the Polish nationalists wished to include Prussian Silesia in 
their agitation, the Roman Catholic Archbishop Stablewski disavowed 
and condemned the idea. He wrote: “ We regard the attempt to draw 


Silesia into the sphere of the political endeavours of the Poles who 
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were incorporated in the Prussian State since 1722 as ino 
unjustifiable,” adding that such action would be “no more nor | 

an attempt at new booty.” Speaking of Upper Silesia in the a 
House of Lords in the following year, the prelate said. « Polat 
never claimed Upper Silesia because of the conviction that it ha 
be wrong to wish to have back a completely Germanised led 
what did Pilsudski say when the Polish insurgents, who were tern is; 
the population before the plebiscite of 1921, asked for his nasal 
replied, “So you want Upper Silesia? But that is impossible U > 
Silesia is an ancient German colony.” I challenge your corresp om 
figures, apart from the fact that she conveniently forgets to sa the 
a very large part of the existing Polish population in Upper Silea 
was attracted from every quarter of eastern Germany, as wel] as f 
Russia, by the iron- and coal-mines, opened up and worked by oe 
enterprise. Large importations of aliens are today found 
metropolis, in Leeds, and in Manchester, 1 
cities as other than English. 

Your readers are also told that the Poles did not terrorise the Germay 
population before the plebiscite of 1921. They terrorised it abomin. 
ably both before and after the voting. In my Germany under the 
Treaty (I apologise for having to mention a book of my own) seven) 
pages are devoted to the episodes, and damning admissions are oni 
from Korfanty, the instigator, whose machinations were encour , 
by the French governor of the region. The correspondent df Te 
Times wrote to that journa! at the time, “ The armed insurgents cap 
parade with impunity past the French barracks and keep the town 
awake at night fusillading down the streets. Words cannot describe 
the bitterness and indignation of the British and Italian Officials of the 
plebiscite.” This example of “ the inveterate lawlessness of the Poles” 
(to quote the phrase of a well-known English historian) oe 
severely condemned in the House of Commons on May 13th, 1921 

Your other letter-writer, G. M. V. Hickey, quoting my statemen 
that 1936 “was the year when Hitler ceased his long and vain efforts 
for disarmament on equal terms and for the amelioration of the lot of 
German minorities,” asks if it means that Germany only began miliary 
preparations in that year. It means just what it says and no mor 
though I am not only prepared to believe that rearmament had already 
begun, but to contend that, after waiting in vain for so many year 
for the general disarmament promised by the statute of the League of 
Nations by the Versailles Treaty, and verbally and emphatically by 
Clemenceau to the German delegation, Germany was fully entitled to 
take whatever steps were called for for her security. 

It is impossible for me to go into other questions, for already | 
have trespassed unduly on your space. Yet I would earnestly advise 
letterwriters like those who have criticised published statements of 
mine to read for themselves the books on which the grievances of the 
German minorities, in two States particularly, are both stated. and 
proved. Will they not recall also the impressive warnings by Gener 
Smuts in 1919 of the blunder of creating a Poland within the wick 
boundaries then assigned to it? And now General Sikorski wants stil 
larger.—Yours faithfully, W. H. Dawson. 

Headington, Oxford. 


PPortune ang 


iD ow 
but no one regards thes 


Stk,—In your issue of May 9th, under the heading “ Germany After 
the War,” I find a letter by Mr. W. H. Dawson, author of a muc- 
remarked article in the Contemporary Review, answering a critic. | 
do not wish to enter into the merits of that discussion, but I cannot 
help being struck in Mr. Dawson’s letter by a statement that the 
plebiscite of 1921 in Upper Silesia was “sabotaged by Korfanty’s 
insurgents encouraged by the French Governor.” It is a strange 
idea to accuse Korfanty’s insurgents of having sabotaged the plebiscite 
which took place on March 2oth, 1921, while the Polish insurrection 
broke out in the beginning of May. If anybody had a chance of 
perverting the plebiscite by terrorism it was rather the Germans, who 
by virtue of a strange stipulation in the Versailles Treaty were allowed 
to pour a special supplementary electorate into Upper Silesia, com- 
posed of persons born but not resident in the plebiscite area. Of 
this the Germans took advantage with their customary thoroughness, 
and completely changed the aspect of the country at the moment d 
voting. It was not before August 7th of that year that the Supreme 
Council debated the question of Upper Silesia, and the recommende- 
tion for the partition of Upper Silesia was only made by the Cound 
of the League of Nations on October 12th in Geneva. Of course, th 
insurrectionary movement in Upper Silesia had ended long before tha 
date, and it is not quite clear in what way in Mr. Dawson’s under 
standing Korfanty’s insurgents could bring their terrorism and 
chicanery to bear on the Council of the League of Nations.—Yout 
faithfully, PAUL SKWARCZYNSKI. 
Stafford Court, 58 High Street, Kensington. 


A PLEA FOR THE WARDENS 


Sir,—Mr. F. E. Seely has expressed what many of us in the ARP 
service have been feeling for a long time but have not had the 
courage to express. Like him, I am one who served in the last wat 
and, when things seemed to be likely to happen, volunteered for 
service as a warden and underwent training. I am now Head Warde 
of a large rural district which can truthfully be described as “sU* 
ceptible.” Bombs have been dropped in our churchyard and the 
fabric of our church shaken. We are in the midst of a nest 
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omes—and are proud to be thus placed. I myself, although new 

well advanced in years, have, with the devoted aid of my wife, kept 
and ward ever since war broke out, and our telephone has 
never been deserted day or night. But, and this is the irony of the 
I have been less fortunate than Mr. Seely: I have never 


ituation, 
eecved the “Red” signals except as an act of grace on the part 
of the local police, with whom I happen to be on terms of friendship. 


Night after night we wardens have patrolled our area and received 
the thanks of farmers and others who have stock to guard. But, 
grange to say, we are regarded as fussy busybodies not only by 
Home Guards, the newcomers to our system of civil defence, but also 
by the ambulance and fire services. We do not, most emphatically, 
gant “pips” on our ‘shoulders, but we do most certainly want to 
know what we are supposed to be for. aA 

For the rest we comfort ourselves by receiving heaps of quite irrele- 
yant literature on various subjects how to act under such and such 
circumstances, when, as a matter of fact, we are not allowed to act 
at all. We have no authority and can be ordered into our kennels 
by any Home Guard, ambulance man or special constable. What 
are we for? 

I am speaking, of course, of wardens in rural areas—or at least in 
my rural area, which, as it is “susceptible,” must, of course, not be 
mentioned by name.—Yours faithfully, 

HEAD WARDEN. 


ORGANISATION OR CHAOS 


$i.—Is it too much to hope that the new National Fire Service will 
lad to a rapid development of local government on regional lines? 
Half our administration-difficulties would fade away if the Govern- 
ment would instruct and assist the great industrial municipalities to 
prepare schemes of co-operation and joint action with the local 
guthorities in the adjoining counties. For instance, if this had been 
done in regard to school-evacuation, an orderly experiment in educa- 
tional co-operation between town and countryside could have been 
carried out. Most of the children evacuated from the towns could 
have been accommodated in their appropriate school-units, within 
30 or 40 miles of their homes, and supervision of their educational and 
physical needs would have been possible. 

As things are, the first two bodies of Bristol evacuees were “ con- 
signed” by the Ministry of Health to Devon and Cornwall, school 
units being repeatedly broken up, often into groups of two or three 
children. By a strange turn of the wheel, the “blitzing” and 
subsequent evacuation of Plymouth has resulted in Bristol’s third 
“consignment” of evacuees being directed into the adjoining county 
of Somerset, an area which, we were previously given to understand, 
was full to the point of saturation. 

These antics of Government departments are bringing democracy 
into contempt with ordinary people. The worst types of local and 
natione! officials are rivalling one another in ingenuity at evading 
responsibility and explaining that the blame for each successive failure 
lies with the other set of officials. If this sort of thing is allowed 
to go on, efficiency and confidence will both be undermined. Sooner 
or later we shall have to choose between a centralised dictatorship 
and regional units of democratic government, in which power and 
responsibility are vested in representatives of the central government 
and the local authorities sitting together and facing, instead of 
evading, the many problems which confront us. 

The sooner we face this question of regional responsibility and 
regional administration the better. The alternative is chaos, crisis— 
and the dictatorship. R. St. JOHN READE. 

4 Goldbury Avenue, Bristol, 8. 


UNFAIR TO FIJI 


Sin—In “A Spectator’s Notebook” on January 31st, “ Janus” 
quotes a letter about Fiji which is a travesty of the facts. I do not 
wish to occupy your time by describing the usual types of dress worn 
by Fijians; it will suffice to say that the police uniform is a blue tunic 
and white skirt or sarong falling to below the knees. They are dis- 
tinguished from other wearers of the white sarong in that theirs is cut 
in triangles round the lower edge vvvv. These details are, however, 
trivial. The point is that “ Janus’s” note conveys the impression that 
the Fijians are almost naked savages, and must cause offence to your 
Fi,an readers, among whom you probably number at least one chief 
who is a graduate of Oxford, and the two royal princes in the defence 
force. Our Press constantly betrays abysmal ignorance of the Empire, 
but it is unexpected in The Spectator—Yours faithfully, 
J. J. KEEviL, Surgeon-Commander. 


“ 


“ 


YOUNG OFFENDERS 


Sik,—It is apparent that your lay correspondents who are contribu- 
ung to the discussion on “Young Offenders” have not taken the 


trouble to make even a casual acquaintance with the lengthy penal 
Statutes, which prescribe the most ferocious punishments for chil- 
dren and juveniles. For stealing half a crown out of a drawer or 
@ tn of apricots from a larder, children can be immediately removed 


from the sight and company of their young contemporaries and 
mearcerated in an approved school for goodness knows how many 
years, Th 


s is not law, or even order, it is cruelty unknown to 
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any European country except England. What should be even more 
shocking to the conscience is the way in which fathers and mothers, 
and even grandmothers, go into the witness-box and, without any 
remorse or shame, tell the court and the nation that their offspring 
are thieves or are out of control, so that they may get them off their 
hands and maintained at the taxpayers’ expense. Parents of this 
type are inhuman. If the parents cannot contro! their own children 
nobody else can, not even the sternest gaoler in existence. It is the 
parents who should be punished for the offences of their children, 
for in law the parents are responsible for their children’s actions. 
We know a good deal about Dartmoor and Brixton and Pentonville, 
and even about Borstal, but the public know little of these approved 
schools. What goes on in these schools? Do the children have 
holidays like they do in other schools; if so, what is the length of 
these holidays? If these approved schools are places of refreshment 
and light, then the “criminal” children who dwell therein are much 
better off than the non-criminal children who run about in Paradise 
Walk, which on the face of it is absurd.—Yours faithfully, 
G. W. R. THOMson. 
Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 


“GOOD CHARITIES” 


Str—There can be no disputing the fact that anti-vivisection societies 
are “good charities” to the extent that (to quote Mr. Rodenhurst’s 
words) their activities “include opposition to the treatment introduced 
as the result of cruel experiments on animals.” However, when he 
continues with the words “ and seem to be against the physical well- 
being of the community,” he is no longer on sure ground. Dr. Hill’s 
statement was inaccurate to the extent that he should have used the 
word “dissuade” instead of “prevent.” The union of which Mr. 
Rodenhurst is secretary is, by means of prominent posters and perhaps 
other printed matter, endeavouring to convey to present and future 
members of H.M.’s Forces the fact that they are entitled to refuse in- 
oculation and vaccination, and the method involved is definitely 
dissuasion by the method of incorrect representation of the issue at 
stake. It is common knowledge in the Services that no serviceman 
can be compelled to undergo a surgical operation, dental treatment or 
inoculation. 

Speaking from my experience when a serving officer, I should say 
that these attempts at dissuasion against inoculation have achieved little 
if any success amongst soldiers, least of all, perhaps, amongst those 
who are serving or have served in certain tropical countries where 
diseases of a type are endemic amongst the natives, and that previous 
immunisation by inoculation has been proved to be of great value not 
only amongst the whites but also amongst the natives as a means of 
prevention of or lessening chances of spread of disease. I opine that 
the comparative few who have absorbed the union’s posters have re- 
garded their contents as the emanations of “ cranks ” (which, indeed, is 
the case). I have never myself known a case where inoculation was 
finally refused after those concerned have been reasoned with by their 
officers or their medical officer, no coercion being employed 

Apart from “saving his own skin,” the average man will hesitate 
before making an omission which may place the lives of his comrades 
in jeopardy. He realises, too, that he owes it to his country to main- 
tain himself physically fit. ‘lhe dissuasion aspect of the union’s aims 
is detrimental to the war effort and therefore strongly to be con- 
demned. Every avoidable casualty in our fighting forces and 
civil-defence workers, to say nothing of those working in armament 
factories, is deplorable at a time when man-power 1s at a premium. 

To class vaccination as a “ dangerous primary operation in an adult ” 
(words attributed by Mr. Rodenhurst to the Ministry of Health) 
seems tO me a gross exaggeration in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, and one would welcome medical opinion upon this point and 
upon the last five lines of Mr. Rodenhurst’s letter. For obvious 
reasons such issues should not remain unchallenged, above all in 
times like the present.—Yours faithfully, 

I. D. S. Gorpon, Major (Retired). 

Treble House, Blewbury, Berks. 


S1r,—I have been looking for a reply to Dr. A. V. Hill’s letter in your 
issue of April 25th, and hope it is not too late for me to point out 
that while it is true that every consistent anti-vivisectionist must oppose 
medical practices which involve cruelty to animals, the vast majority 
of the people who oppose vaccination and inoculation do so because 
of their own experience of the illnesses they cause and of their failure 
to protect against the diseases at which they are aimed. Only about 
one-third of the children born today in England and Wales are vac- 
cinated. It is doubtful if one in one hundred of their parents know 
that the manufacture of calf-lymph involves cruelty to calves and 
rabbits, but nearly every parent knows of an instance of serious injury 
from vaccination and a great many would be able to tell of deaths 
from vaccination either in their own families or in the families of 
friends. Amongst the older anti-vaccinists are large numbers who 
have suffered from smalipox although they had been vaccinated, some- 
times repeatedly. 

Men who served in the last war and were inoculated several times 
are often found amongst the opponents of these injections. In many 
cases they suffered agonies from the result of the inoculations, and 
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then went down with the illnesses against which they were told they 
had been protected. 

It is not’ only wealthy old ladies or unsophisticated Members of 
Parliament who are fighting the attempts of medical dictators or a 
clique of interested bacteriologists to foist inoculations on the public, 
but men and women who know what they are talking about and have 
experienced the bad effects of these incculations and their failure to 
protect from disease.—Yours faithfully, L. Loat, 

Secretary, National Anti-Vaccination League. 

25 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


ADDING INSULT TO INJURY 


Sir,—If “Janus” is interested in mis-shapen and_ ill-constructed 
omnibus words, may I draw his attention to the fact that in official 
Ministry of Health circulars, air-raid casualties who haye to undergo 
amputation of a limb are designated briefly as “amputees”? Surely 
this is a superb example of adding insult to injury.—Yours, &c., 
ANNE Harris. 
29c Pembridge Crescent, W. 11. 


THE MEANING OF RATIONALISM 


S1r,—If not too late, may I comment on some remarks in “ A Spec- 
tator’s Notebook” in your May 2nd issue? They occurred in a 
review of The Rationalist Annual for 1941, your contributor drawing 
attention to mistaken quotations, in that magazine, of certain prayer- 
book phrases. The mistakes are, I believe, very commonly made ; 
but of course are none the less regrettable. It is perfectly true that 
much prejudice has been aroused against the Church of England by 
the notion that the prayer-book inculcates a kind of “feudal” 
acquiescence in our present station, whatever it be. Perhaps the 
prejudice has been encouraged by the fact that the Established Church 
often has shown that tendency in practice, 

The chief object of this letter, however, is to express a view that 
prejudices of this sort are due to a remediable cause. The prejudices, 
in fact, are not confined to any particular party. If some more 
rigid “ Rationalists ” misunderstand Christians, do not many Christians 
misunderstand Rationalists ; and, indeed, do not Christians of one type 
misunderstand Christians of other types? It is all a result of people’s 
confining themselves too much to their own special environment. 
They become “ insular.” 

As to Rationalism, the word calls for careful definition. I always 
use it, myself as meaning simply “forming one’s beliefs by candid 
reason, rather than by arbitrary authority.” If such definition is 
correct, it would follow that anyone who reasons honestly is a 
Rationalist. Of course, I must not forget that the term Rationalist 
is commonly taken as having a more restricted connotation, namely, 
as the name of those who disbelieve in the reality of any alleged 
supernatural Revelation. I would make, however, a distinction. If 
there has been a Revelation, pure reason, honestly employed, will 
prove that fact ; while, on the other hand, if there has not been one, 
the same pure reason will disprove the allegation. In either case, the 
conclusion which ultimately turns out to be the right one is really 
“ Rationalist,” that is, in accordance with right reason. True!—but 
we must distinguish between “essentials” and “ non-essentials ” 
The essential element in Rationalism is simply its principle of going 
by reason, not authority, in forming beliefs. The question of what 
particular beliefs are vindicated when that principle is carried out is, 
though important, secondary in logical order. 

If Rationalists of various types, and Christians and others of various 
types, got together more, there would be fewer prejudices and more 
progress.—Yours faithfully, J. W. Poynter. 

64 Sotheby Road, Highbury, London, N. 5. 


“] AM TOLD” 


S1r,—The perversions a simple statement of fact can undergo by the 
time it reaches the “I am told” stage pass belief. Here is a sentence 
from a letter addressed to the British and Allies’ Comforts and Victims 
of War Fund: “I have been informed from a reliable source, who 
got it from a well-known journal, that you are running a disreputable 
fund, with no auditor and no committee, trying to get money from 
a gullible public under the names of so-called patrons, who know 
nothing of your nefarious deeds.” The basis for this is a paragraph 
in which I observed of this organisation that its printed appeal made 
no mention of a committee or treasurer, and added “I have no 
doubt that all this is excellently meant, and that the accounts are 
properly kept and duly audited, but an appeal carries more weight 
when some reference is made to such formalities.” I had, in fact, 
satisfied myself before I wrote at all that there was no imputation 
to be made against this fund, but I hold that when any organisation 
is appealing to the public for money it should fortify itself with a 
treasurer, committee and auditor, and say so. My criticism does not 
go an inch beyond that, and I should be sorry if this particular fund 
suffered in any way from mischievous misinterpretations of what I 
wrote.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., JANUS. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Herb-Collecting 


When I first introduced the subject of medicinal-herb . 
last year, quoting what seemed to be the fantastic prices Which the 
wholesalers were then paying for such common plants as dock ang 
dandelion, I believe many readers thought that they had only 
seize a fork, start digging and so pile up a fortune. Correspondenn 
are still writing to ask me if it is true that docks and dandelions 
can be sold for £5 or £6 per cwt., and if so how and when dp 
they start? I must apologise to all those correspondents for not 
replying, and I hope they will understand the reason. The Teason 
is that the collecting of medicinal herbs, formerly imported 
from abroad, is far from being a simple business. - Until | could 
give more practical details, a better idea of current prices and of 
the wholesale druggists’ demands, it seemed useless to reply, Noy 
that I am able to give these details I must still point out that hert. 
collecting, though it is a nationally important thing and may be 
an extremely profitable thing, is not a pastime for making egy 
money. The prices of herbs are still attractive (red rose-petals £30 
per cwt., lily-of-the-valley flowers £35 per cwt., fox-glove seeds 
£40 per cwt.) and herbs are still urgently needed, but there are 
certain rules which must be observed in collecting, drying and pack- 
ing the produce, and unless they are observed herb-collecting may 
be a very disappointing farce. This does not at all mean that herb. 
collecting by amateurs is to be discouraged; on the contrary the 
Government, the directors of Kew Gardens, the Pharmaceutical 
Society and the Wholesale Drug Association have all taken the 
greatest interest in this extremely important business. 


























Warnings and Advice 

One of the results of this expert interest is a booklet. It is im. 
possible to think of any potential herb-collector getting along five 
minutes without it and I should recommend any interested reader 
to send for it: Herb-Gathering, by Barbara Keen and Jean Am- 
strong (Brown and Schimmer, 4 Leather Market, S.E.1, ninepence), 
The authors are practical herb-farmers; the publishers are whole. 
sale druggists. There is a foreword by Dr. W. O. James of the 
Department of Botany at Oxford, a glossary of medical terms, a 
bibliography, a detailed description of about seventy herbs with 
their uses and seasons of harvesting, some really sound advice in 
collecting and drying and some enchanting woodcuts from Illustra 
tions of the British Flora. The text is non-technical. Some of the 
information may have, and in fact should have, a calming effect on 
enthusiasts who are not prepared to work hard. For example, most 
herbs lose about 80 per cent. of their weight while drying. Thus 
10 Ibs. of parsley are needed to make 1 Ib of the commercial herb; 
of bog-bean 16 or 20 lIbs., of dandelion-roots 7 or 9 Ibs. Herbs 
should never be gathered while wet or immediately after rain; they 
should never be heaped together or, like lawn mowings and hay, 
they will heat; they are useless unless colour has been preserved; 
they bruise easily. Drying in this country, except in the case of 
sphagnum moss, can never be undertaken out of doors, and indoors 
some kind of artificial heat is always essential and success will depend 
almost entirely on the kind of drying-methods, and structure, that 
is used. 
























Organisation and Prices 


Clearly herb-collecting is a case for communal organisation. 
Women’s Institute branches are obviously just the thing; schools 
under efficient guidance, could do a great deal. And since the ideal 
drying place would be a hop-kiln or oast-house it looks as if the 
south country, with its earlier season, ought to be the largest centre 
of activity. I have no idea how many commercial herb-farms there 
are in the country. Miss Armstrong and Miss Keen are at Vales- 
wood Herb Farm, and there is a well-known herb farm at Seal, 
near Sevenoaks. Visits to these farms, and others, would obviously 
save many trials and tears. In addition, centres of organisation are, 
I believe, already working in many counties. Finally, more prices: 
belladonna-leaves 225s. per cwt., rosemary-leaves 56s. per cwt, 
lime-tree flowers 112s. per cwt., mint leaves 112s. per cwt., elder- 
berries 56s. per cwt., couch-grass root (yes, indeed!) 56s. per cwt. 
These are the prices offered for herbs carriage paid to Messrs. Brown 
and Schimmer in cases where collectors cannot co-operate with County 
Central Collecting Depots of the Women’s Institutes. The peak 
season for collecting is June to September. 




















In the Garden 


Since herb-collecting is so important (it should be remembered 
that almost the entire source of pre-war supply from the European 
Continent has long since been cut off) it seems worth while examin- 
ing the possibilities of herb-cultivation in the garden. Here again 
expert advice is available and should certainly be taken before there 
is any rash up-rooting of the herbaceous border. Bulletin No. 12! 
of the Ministry of Agriculture deals with Medicinal Herbs and 
their Cultivation. (H.M. Stationery Office). Many of the most 
urgently required herbs are easily cultivated and many will come 
readily from seed. H. E. Bares. 
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A Great Interpreter 
The American Speeches of Lord Lothian. (Humphrey Milford. 


78. 
NorHING could be more opportune than the appearance of this 
yolume in a week which has seen Lord Lothian’s warnings of the 
naval danger to the United States dramatically driven home by 
the naval battle off Greenland (Hitler will have two new 35,000- 
ton battleships, ‘ Tirpitz’ and * Bismarck,’ and other vessels in 
the North Sea early next year,” he said at Baltimore 
lst December), and his ceaseless efforts to convince America 
of her essential identity of interest with Britain rewarded 
by the amplest assurances of unstinted support that have yet 
emerged from Washington. These speeches abundantly merit 
publication, both as tribute to their author’s singular wisdom in 
a position in which a false step would have been as easy as it 
might have been disastrous, and as an unfaltering and incontro- 
yertible statement of the common principles which unite the two 
democracies—whether in a common belligerence or not—against 
everything that National Socialism aims at. 

In his first address in America, to the Pilgrims of the United 
States, in October, 1939, Lord Lothian observed that there were 
two views as to whether a professional diplomat or a person in 
public life makes a better Ambassador to the United States. His 
own record goes far towards tilting the balance decisively, and 
the speeches here reprinted reveal him as an ideal interpreter of 
one great democracy to another. That indeed is his essential 
theme—what democracy means, and the deadly danger with which 
totalitarianism threatens it—treated scrupulously within the limits 
to which, in Lord Lothian’s view, a spokesman of Britain to the 
United States must conform. “It is not for me to tell you 
what you ought to do,” he said at Baltimore in the speech 
delivered for him the day before his death. “ That is entirely for 
you to decide for yourselves. But it is my business to see that 
you are informed of the essential facts. Unless you are so in- 
formed you cannot form judgements, and I and not you would 
be responsible for the consequences.” That raises at once the 
question of propaganda, a subject on which the Ambassador 
repeatedly made his position clear. 

“The free peoples” (he told the Chicago Council of Foreign 
Relations in October, 1940), “are entitled to speak to one an- 
other, provided they tell the truth, as I shall endeavour to do. I 
do not see how we can arrive at any sane programme of peace 
unless we do talk frankly to one another. Propaganda, as I see 
it, is quite a different thing. Propaganda is the deliberate attempt to 
influence your own countrymen, or other nations, to a particular 
course of action, by lies or half-truths or tendentious innuendos. 
The truth is never propaganda; it is the very staff [? stuff] of public 
life. The mark of a good citizen is his or her capacity to distin- 
guish between truth and error. The subjects of a dictatorship 
are never given any training or responsibility in this vital function.” 

That is worth quoting at length, for it was the basis of the whole 
of Lord Lothian’s approach to the American public. On it he 
rested his consistent thesis, repeated inevitably in speech after 
speech, that democracy—expressed in the right to self-govern- 
ment and the title of the individual to freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, freedom of religion and speech, and freedom of political 
opinion—is the heritage of the two countries, which they must 
defend or die. He contrasts that again and again with totali- 
tarianism. Declaring, in a phrase rich in memories to every 
American ear, “ The earth cannot long remain half-Nazi and half- 
free,” he recalls how the world had for a century been saved from 
a world-war by the operation of the Monroe Doctrine, suggested 
by the British Canning, and in effect defended by the British 
Navy in the Atlantic, with the American fleet thus left free 
to look after the Pacific. Now the possibility that Hitler 
may defeat Britain and gain possession of the British Navy is 
a threat to the very vitals of American security. “ For the seas 
are only a barrier when they are controlled by a superior fleet. 
Otherwise they are a roadway to our own doors.” 

Repetitive though the speeches are, for there was only one 
gospel to be preached to the different audiences, a steady develop- 
ment of the argument can be traced. It begins with an emphasis 
on a common democracy, and on the responsibility resting upon 
men of goodwill everywhere for its defence, it passes to a reminder 
of the extent of Hitler’s ambitions and the perils they portend 
to the United States, it states frankly Britain’s need for all the 
help America can give, and it ends, in the last paragraph of the 
last speech, by swinging back to the question of responsibility. 
“The issue now depends largely on what you decide to do. 
Nobody can share that responsibility with you. It is the great 
strength of democracy that it brings responsibility down squarely 
on every citizen and every nation. And before the judgement- 
seat of God each must answer for his own actions.” There is no 
pretension to great oratory. It is clear, sincere, convincing 
reasoning, courageously and firmly phrased, and the evidence is 
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abundant that it did its work. Lord Lothian’s speeches, next to 
President Roosevelt’s and Mr. Churchill’s, have brought America 
to where she stands today. They might stand as a model of the 
propaganda of truth, and a pattern of the interpretation of one 
nation to another. And they breathe throughout an unshaken 
confidence in victory, on the ground—which history does not 
uniformly vindicate—that right must ultimately conquer might. 
“The Sermon on the Mount is in the long run much stronger 
than all Hitler’s propaganda or Goering’s guns and bombs.” 

The book contains a preface by Lord Halifax, and the 
admirable memoir of Lord Lothian which Sir Edward Grigg 
contributed to the March Round Table. 

WiLson Harris. 


Confessions of a Secret Agent 
Out of the Night. By Jan Valtin. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


THIS book is news. In America it has already sold 350,000 
copies, beating even Hemingway’s new novel. The question of 
its authenticity has been publicly debated in at least half a dozen 
magazines, and two of them, PM, and New Masses, combined 
to carry out a quasi-legal investigation of the kind permitted 
in the United States. The outcome of this enquiry, as summed 
up by Ken Stewart in PM, is not very satisfactory. ‘“ However 
much of it is true, however much of it is made up, Out of the 
Night is a terrifying story of deception and double-crossing. In 
trying to find out I found more deception and double-crossing. 
No matter how long you look I don’t think you’ll come much 
nearer the whole truth than that.” The only tangible result 
of the enquiry was to identify the author with a certain Richard 
Krebs, who, as related in the book, spent three years in San 
Quentin prison, and the identification is apparently so certain 
that a deportation order was made against Krebs as an alien sus- 
pected of being in the United States illegally. 

Why the book should have become the object of so much con- 
troversy will be obvious to anyone who reads it. It is, in spite 
of certain mutilations which will be mentioned presently, the 
most complete exposure of the Comintern system of espionage 
that has ever been published. It throws an equally vivid light 
on the methods of the Gestapo, but presumably no one would 
object to that. It is a mine of information about the personalities 
of the Communist International, ana its political implications 
are not inconsiderable (for example, it shows that already in 1933, 
months before the famous trial of Dimitrov was staged, secret 
negotiations were already under way between Moscow and 
Berlin to exchange Dimitrov and his two Bulgarian associates 
for three German officers who had been caught by the Ogpu). 
All these factual details are presented in a narrative which for 
excitement and dramatic suspense beats all the spy-stories ever 
written. Whoever he is and whatever he is, Jan Valtin can 
write; his character-sketches of the fat and scented Dimitrov, 
for example, or of the sinister Finn Kuusinen, are fascinating 
and completely convincing. 

In the original American edition some characters even more 
familiar to people in this country were pressnt—Mr. Harry 
Pollitt, for example. But for some reason, presumably the law 
of libel, all this part of the book has been cut, and the English 
public is thereby deprived of some information to which it is 
surely entitled—the exact amount of the subsidies said to have 
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not serve the “purposes of economic warfare ” js Surely beg 
the point. They were aiming at a totally different Object: 
Again, he says that “the Hinterland proper escaped such {sj 
attacks almost completely ” in the Great War. Major Gross “i 
says that the “ falling off of production of war-industries and 
breaking down of the moral resistance of the nation cann; 
too seriously estimated.” It would be ungracious ‘o contin h 
list of errors concerning the war; but it is to be feared that r a 
with some knowledge may be inclined to distrust Many of 
important conclusions. He is quite right in insisting that bel 
still not taking the situation with sufficient seriousness ait 
suggests the United States is not yet assisting as she must rh. 
we are to overtake German production in measureable time 4. 
Dr. Einzig insists that the war will be won “largely as oo: 
of economic warfare,” and that is a conclusion that needs to be 
remembered. 

Mr. Wimperis, an acknowledged expert, discusses the Probl 
of the bomber and provides some encouragement that it may 
nearer solution than appears at present. At this moment it | 
useful to find repeated the evidence that the dive-bomber jg ; 
the threat it is supposed to be, when faced by troops which a 
to be frightened. “Against a resolute and determined ound 
the odds are against the aircraft.” It is also pertinent to find ty 
experience of building construction in countries subject to earth, 
quakes linked with the fate of similar constructions attacked by 
bombs; and finally the very great decrease in the casualty rate 
since the last war cannot fail to convey reassurance. j 

Commander Thompson, in an interesting survey of the War at 
sea, rightly emphasises the fact that the enemy’s persistent obi. 
tive is our merchant shipping; but although his chief emphasis i 
laid upon this aspect of the struggle he has many vivid Pages 
dealing with naval action. He shows, too, how science has bee 
pressed into service to defeat the enemy. This is a usefy 
little introduction to a big subject. STRATEGICUS, 


been received from Moscow by the Daily Worker, for example, 
and some details as to how these subsidies were allegedly spent. 
It should be explained that the original edition of the book was 
withdrawn in America, on its acceptance by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, and the popular edition which is now circulating 
in such numbers is ninety pages short of the first edition. 

Valtin (alias Krebs) was born in Germany thirty-seven years 
ago. His father was one of the sailors whose mutiny in 1918 had 
such a decisive effect in bringing the war to a conclusion, and the 
author was thus brought up in a revolutionary atmosphere from 
his earliest years. He rose rapidly in the Comintern organisa- 
tion, and became chief of the Maritime section. In that capacity 
he inspired strikes and acts of sabotage in ports and harbours 
all over the world. The whole of the vast and efficient organisa- 
tion of Comintern is revealed in amazing detail, but we in this 
country may take some consolation from Valtin’s admission that 
we have in Scotland Yard “a police machine that worked with 
almost omniscient precision. The British passport authori- 
ties had a reputation for discovering at a glance the most subtle 
forgeries in travelling documents.” When Valtin came to 
England to investigate the party-organisation here, he was quickly 
discovered and bowed out, and a second attempt to work here 
was even more quickly frustrated. “To the Comintern,” he 
remarks without bitterness, “ Great Britain has always been one 
of the least dangerous yet one of the most difficult terrains.” 
Incidentally, his description of his encounter with the English 
police is one of the most convincing incidents in the book. 

When the Nazis came into power, Valtin was selected for 
underground operations in Germany. He was eventually be- 
trayed and captured by the Gestapo. The section of the book 
describing his inquisition and torture is called simply “ Hell,” 
and nothing could exceed its horror. Valtin finally broke down 
and staged a recantation. A slow process of re-education and 
testing began, but sustained by his fanaticism Valtin never made 
a false step, even when confronted by Himmler himself. He was 
admitted into the Gestapo and sent to Copenhagen to spy on his 
old comrades. But in his life he had made one mistake—he had 
fallen in love and married a “ bourgeois” girl, and though she 
had subsequently joined the party and had been sent to Russia 
for “training,” the Comintern always had this against Valtin, 
and when he began to show anxiety for the wife and child who 
had been left behind in Germany as hostages with the Gestapo, 
their distrust turned to active hostility. Valtin was abducted 
and locked up in a lonely cabin in Denmark. The book con- 
cludes with the story of his escape to Paris. His wife “died” 
in a concentration camp; his son became a ward of the Third 
Reich. 

The title which has been given to this book comes from 
Henley’s well-known lines, and the figure that emerges, “ bloody 
but unbowed,” from the ghastly narrative is certainly worthy of 
the high moral sentiment of that poem. But must an unconquer- 
able soul always be inspired by such blind and dehumanising 
fanaticism? The author’s final failure as a ruthless agent of his 
party was due to the survival in him of an individual emotion, his 
love for his wife. That simple fact may be a clue to the 
sympathy which we feel for the hero of these amazing confessions 
of terrorism. 


A People’s Education 


The Future in Education. By Sir Richard Livingstone. (Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Str RICHARD LIVINGSTONE’S little book is, perhaps, unfortunately 
named. The reader, finding it in a series entitled “ Curren 
Problems,” might expect it to contain a discussion of the main 
questions facing educational policy in this country. If this i 
what he is seeking he will be disappointed. But if he is genuinely 
interested in education, and believes that on it the future happi- 
ness of this country mainly depends, then he will be delighted 
and absorbed. For he will have stumbled on an original and stimv- 
lating little book. 

Sir Richard’s thesis may be briefly summarised. He holds 
that the fundamental defect of our educational system is the fact 
that, in nearly all cases, it comes to an end with adolescence, 
that most of our material for teaching is of little value because 
it can mean nothing to the pupil who is without experience of 
life, and that the most necessary reform in our educational system 
is the provision, on a really adequate scale, of adult education 
The book includes an account of the movement in Denmark 
which created the People’s High Schools, the one serious attempt 
that has been made to provide adult education for a nation. 

There are two grounds on which Sir Richard’s claims may be 
attacked. It will certainly be said that he has not considered the 


HERBERT READ. 


How to Win the War 


1939-1940. Macmillan. 


Economic Warfare, By Paul Einzig. 
7s. 6d.) 
Defeating the Bomber. 
Our Ocean Lifeline. 
Dent. 18.) 
Ir is interesting, important and chastening to read a careful 
analysis of our faults in the application of economic warfare, and 
there cannot be any doubt that most of it is well founded. 
During the Great War, until the last year, the loopholes of the 
blockade were not efficiently stopped, and it is very useful to 
have Dr. Einzig’s warning against the besetting British fault of 
trusting that we shall muddle through somehow. But it is hard 
to think his book would not have been more effective if it had 
put the case for thorough economic warfare a little less 
ambitiously. It is a little odd, too, to read the present phase 
described as “military deadlock.” If we have suffered some 
severe blows we have put two large armies of the earlier dictator 
out of action and taken an immense number of prisoners. 
Further, it is a little difficult to sustain the thesis that “had it 
not been for the inadequate supply of food and certain raw 
materials, Germany might have been able to hold out for years 
after 1918.” It was the military command who demanded a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, not the people; and they did so after coming 
within an ace of victory so shortly before that the food shortage 
can have had no influence on the situation. Indeed, the German 
thesis, which Dr. Einzig assumes, will not bear examination. 
He accepts it, apparently, because he does not understand war- 
fare; and his criticism of the German air-attacks because they did 


(Dent. Is.) 


By H. E. Wimperis. 
Thompson, R.N. 


By Commander D. S. E. 


difficulties, the expenditure involved, the problem of granting 
working men and women sufficient leisure for the education he 
demands for them. It is not true to say that he has neglected 
these questions. At one point he throws out casually a most 
interesting suggestion, that the great houses, which will certainly 
stand vacant all over the country after the war, might be pur 
chased for the purpose. But Sir Richard has been perfectly 
right in thinking these questions to be of secondary importance 
If the country really wants its citizens to be well educated, it 
will find it quite possible to overcome such difficulties. The 
first task is to make the country desire this end. This is just the 
kind of book to raise hopes, to give a picture of the vision which 
may in the end create this desire. 

The second criticism might be that Sir Richard has, perhaps, 
occasionally tried to prove too much. In stressing the need for 
adult education, he has tended to underrate what can be done 
with boys and girls in the “ post-primary ” years. Every teachet 
at a secondary school must have experienced the sensation that he 
is teaching something to his pupils, when they are too young 
really to understaad and appreciate it, because he knows that they 
will never have another chance to learn it. Sir Richard is pet 
fectly reasonable in much of his criticism of the methods d 
teaching “citizenship” or economics to boys and girls. But 
a teacher may feel that, when dealing with history, he fails t 
realise quite how alive these pupils are to what is going 
around them, and that, when dealing with literature, ht 
does not quite appreciate how the magic of a poet may enable 
his words to stimulate and inspire minds as yet unschooled by 
experience. “Hamlet means more to us when we have met him 
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in life.” Of course he does ; but how much he meant to us, with 
a freshness never to be recaptured, when we read the play for 
the first time. The psychological problem was hidden from us, 
perhaps, but never again was the platform at Elsinore to be 
quite so dark and sinister, and we did not need experience of life 
to savour the mounting excitement of the “ mouse-trap.” 

But Sir Richard has written an original and most stimulating 
book, which anyone interested in English education should read. 
And, at the end, he has added as a postscript a criticism of our 
secondary education. Those familiar with his views will not find 
anything surprising in it, though they will be glad to read this 
summary of them. To one schoolmaster, at least, this chapter 
contains the root of the matter. RoBERT BIRLEY. 


The Life and Hard Times of 
Mr. Woolworth 


Five and Ten; The Fabulous Life of F. W. Woolworth. 
K. Winkler. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue rise of Woolworth has overawed Mr. Winkler, so that his 
book is a rather ponderous performance, addressed to that large 
audience who relish “ success-stories,” without being critical of 
manner or method ; the story is largely told in Woolworth’s own 
words, and his business associates are described as “the boys.” 
There is no index, so that one must root for the pearls among 
lists of facts and figures. But the book is not entirely about 
Woolworth. Many details are given of those who helped to build 
his fortune and their own; of daughters, grandchildren, including 
the much publicised heiress and her husbands; of her “ fragile 
and very beautiful verse”; of houses and estates; of money and 
false values. It has a lumber-room quality and contains many 
wearisome repetitions. Among the illustrations are three to 
gloat over. 

Born and brought up in New York State, Woolworth showed 
an early taste for sound; fiddle succeeded flute, and it failure 
destroyed performing ambition, his passion for tunes remained. 
Aided by his mother, later by his wife, he left farming to gain 
experience behind a counter. Soon ‘the first five-and-ten-cent 
store was opened. Christmas-tree ornaments (even Woolworth 
himself did not believe he could sell them) and confectionery 
seem to have been the first steady suckers on wealth. His 
naiveté was excessive; during his first buying expedition to 
Europe the circular letters written back for the benefit of his 
employees disclose his conceit, facetiousness, greed and vulgarity. 
An unfavourable impression of Victorian London is given, also 
descriptions of the filth and squalor in which men and women 
worked, making the type of goods he needed; he was equally 
impressed with the sweated labour of the German women doll- 
makers. On he goes, artlessly, fascinated by Vienna, admitting: 
“TI can not appreciate the famous works of the old masters as 
well as the modern pictures ...”; reporting that he has 
“ managed to learn one very important word Oui (wee) which 
means yes in French.” Soon he is back home again; in 1893 
a financial panic caused a drop in wholesale-prices which he 
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was quick to capitalise. His letters become more genial mor 
facetious; yet he warns his managers against allowing sales-pick 
to chew gum during business-hours. The first girls to Sere 
behind Woolworth counters were paid one dollar and fifty cent 
a week and throughout his working life he fought fiercely tc 
keep such labour cheap: agitators must be “ given the bounce" 
in the dull season. Next he is invading the big cities, the 
England and Germany. Employees are instructed to be espe. 
cially attentive to carriage-customers. Strict economy js urged 
in the smallest items of expenditure and every cashier Must by 
watched: meanwhile Woolworth and his family move from 
apartment to mansion. 


“Music was still his great love.” An automatic organ wy 
installed in the new home fitted with devices that could flood 
the room with light: “now amber, then green, and then inp 
deep mauve, according to the mood of the piece—all by button. 
control.” Thunder and lightning and rain-effects could also & 
produced; the entire house, even Woolworth’s bed-posts, wep 
“piped for sound.” He then built his sky-scraper and becam 
bitten with “the Napoleonic bug,” having his office modelled 
on the famous Empire room in the palace at Compiégne, whi 
gave his fondness for the Baroque fresh exercise. 

Mrs. Woolworth went insane, and his own health gave way: 
for some years past his “nervous debility had manifested jtsel 
in uncontrollable fits of weeping.” He still wanted a wat 
“that really worked and kept good time” that he could marke 
at ten cents and make a profit on; that was all he needed x 
make him happy; not even the watchmakers of Switzerland ay 
Germany could convince him that this was impossible. In 19x 
he died miserably; his epitaph might be: It only goes to show! 

JoHN Hampson. 


From Shakespeare to the Civil Wars 


Stage. 

42s.) 
In two admirably arranged volumes, Mr. Bentley fills the gap 
between the work of Sir Edmund Chambers on the one hand, 
and that of Professor Allardyce Nicoll on the other, his work in 
form ani substance agreeing more with Sir Edmund's than with 
Mr. Nicoll’s. So now the history of our theatre from the begia- 
ning to 1850 is very fairly covered, while the gap when there was 
virtually no theatre, from 1642 to the Restoration, is filled by 
Professor Leslie Hotson’s The Commonwealth and Restoration 
Stage, and by other, smaller works. We can therefore get the 
complete picture. 

The period covered by Mr. Bentley, 1616 to 1642, was extremely 
active, and no fewer than eleven companies are dealt with, though 
some were short-lived, and one at least, the Red Bull King’ 
Company, can only be described in Mr. Bentley’s words as “4 
shadowy group of players.’ The King’s Company, of which 
Shakespzare had been a part, dominates the scene, carefully 
husbanded by Heminges until his death in 1630, and then going 
on, with slightly waning fortune, until the Civil War. The 
receipts were sometimes more than gratifying, and sometimes 
there were windfalls, but all the same existence was precarious; 
a play might be banned at sight, cr stopped in full career, or 
the displeasure of the Master of the Revels be incurred for som 
cause difficult to predict: the puritans in the City might protest 
at plays being performed in the Blackfriars theatre, disguising 
their reasons under the plea of traffic-congestion. A royal death 
would close the theatres until, sometimes after a long interval, 
the royal mummy would be buried ; or the plague, which raged 
sporadically, would put an end to all play-going. 


and Caroline 
2 vols 
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By Gerald Eades Bentley 


It would not have been difficult to have made these two 
volumes, packed with learning which was the result of long and 
careful research, a very dull affair. Mr. Bentley, however, has 
skilfully leavened the whole loaf with a wealth of entertaining 
quotation, which is never introduced except to make a point of 
stress an argument. Both the first volume, which deals with the 
companies, and the second which tells us about the players, at 
extremely readable, especially as Mr. Bentley does not always 
deny himself an aside of his own, though he sticks to his matter 
with a scholarly abnegation which is almost heroic. The book 
is full enough to interest anybody who pursues any of the possible 
threads in dramatic history ; from the point of view of literatuft, 
what is fascinating is to watch the gradual change-over from one 
kind of play to another, in which one can feel the change-ove 
of one age to a later and more prosaic one. The Jacobean ide 
slides rapidly in the direction of the Restoration idea, the later 
plays in Charles I’s time being almost indistinguishable from 
the early ones in that of Charles II. The change is from 
the metaphysical to the moral, from the tragic to the romanti, 
from the fanciful to the social. Some facts may cause surprise 
Why on earth should Suckling’s Aglaura have been a populat 
stage-success? That is the sort of thing no manager can eve 
tell one. BonaMy Dosreée. 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Algernon Cecil 


FACING THE FACTS 
IN FOREIGN POLICY 


5s. net. 
“This book is well worth reading . . . in many 
ways it bears a family likeness to Lord Cecil's 
both are sincere, serious and 
Spectator. 


recent book .. . 
practical minded.” 
“If only a qualifying examination had to be 
passed by anyone aspiring to the post of 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Cecil's should be one 
of the ‘set’ books.” Truth. 


W. Dwight Whitney 


WHO 


ARE THE AMERICANS? 


7s. Od. net. 
“A brilliant sketch which should be made 
compulsory reading for all writers and talkers 
on American affairs.” Times. 


“ This book should have a very large sale . .. 
It is informative, accurate and readable .. . 
It is particularly hoped that this book will be 
widely read by Cabinet Ministers and Members 
of Parliament.” 


The Spectator. 


THRILLERS AND ROMANCES 


7s. 6d. net. 


Francis D. Grierson 


THE 


INK STREET MURDER 


“One of his most enjoyable crime stories.” 
News-Chronicle. 


Edward Murray 


THE FOUR LIARS 


“T enjoyed it.’"—Milward Kennedy. 

“Mr. Murray has made something highly origi- 
nal out of the old familiar material . . . should 
surprise even the most hardened detective fan.” 
John O'London’s Weekly. 


Robert Glover 


THINGS HAPPEN 


“A modern version of the Rake’s Progress .. . 
full of exciting action.” Nottingham Guardian. 


9s. net. 


Edgar Mittelhoizer 


CORENTYNE THUNDER 


* There is an odd beauty and a haunting pathos 
in this book . . . the scenes live on in the 
mind.” Times Literary Supplement. 


“Holds the attention by its simple, direct por- 
traiture of the rather primitive people . . . who 
live very different lives from our own, but we 
come to know them very intimately.” 


J. D. Beresford, 


Thomas Macdonald 


THE PEAK 


“A delightful novel . . » immensely interesting 
story, vivid descriptions of Chinese scenes.” 
Nottingham Guardian. 
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Impressions of Travel 


Middle East 


H. V. MORTON 


Never have the countries of the Middle East 
been of more interest or importance. In this 
volume Mr. Morton has selected from his three 
famous books: In the Steps of the Master, In 
the Steps of St. Paul, and Through Lands of the 
Bible, those passages which deal in the most 
general way with Egypt, Palestine and Iraq, 
and also Turkey and Greece, about which 
much new writing has been added. 

Illustrated. 8s, 6d. 


Two Standard Books on the Near East 
+ . 
A History of Greece 


CYRIL E. ROBINSON, B.A. 
4th Edition. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 






The Ancient History 
of the Near East 


from the earliest times to the Battle of Salamis 


H. R. HALL, M.A., D.Litt. 
9th Edition. Illustrated. 22s. 6d. 


The Nature of 


Modern Warfare 
Capt. CYRIL FALLS 


Military Correspondent of The Times 
“ Here, in a little book, is more of war than in 
heavy tomes.’”’—The Times Lit. Supp. 4s. 







German Literature 


through Nazi Eyes 
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Legal Lapses 


Judgment Reserved. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Slesser. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 








THIS is one of those all too numerous books which, if it is 
not harsh to say so, might be much better than they are. Sit 
Henry Slesser has had an unusual and interesting career, being 
among other things poet, philosopher, politician and jurist. 
Beginning adult life as an ardent Fabian, he had swung steadily 
away from Socialism by the time he succeeded in entering 
Parliament as a Labour member, after having been appointed 
(without a seat) Solicitor-General in the Labour Government of 
1924. On some questions, indeed, his pronounced Anglo- 
Catholicism made him something like a reactionary. He opposed 
a Bill legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s niece, another 
for legitimatio per subsequens matrimonium and proposals for 
giving official information on birth-control. In some ways he 
was curiously limited. “I have never travelled abroad,” he 
writes, “(except on one occasion when I was for two days in 
Hamburg to deliver a lecture on law), I have no knowledge of 
foreign languages, I have known practically no foreigners ”— 
facts cited to justify a disclaimer of any competence to so much 
as speculate on foreign affairs. They perhaps explain incidentally 
a surprising reference to * droit administrative.” 


















Unfortunately, the book is marred by serious and unnecessary 
defects. Some of Sir Henry Slesser’s sentences are tortuous to 
the point of unintelligibility, the result largely of a royal dis- 
regard of all normal rules of punctuation. What, for example, 
is to be made of this: 

“The practice is, apart from opinions of emergency given by the 
Attorney, or if he is not available by the Solicitor, but the official 
legal advice on which the Government acts, which is its public 
justification, is the joint production of both lawyers.” 

But Sir Henry can go one worse still: 

“In October I found myself retained, with Arthur Henderson, 
junior, in a sort of State Trial in which the Attorney-General 
appeared to defend certain Communists ” 

who were accused of inciting soldiers to disobey orders. 

The incredibility of a Tory Attorney-General’s appearance to 
defend Communists charged with sedition is such that Sir Henry 
must obviously mean something other than what he says; it 
seems likely that a comma should be assumed after “trial ” and 
another after “ appeared.” Inaccuracies equally avoidable abound. 
Even the names of legal colleagues as distinguished as Sir William 
Jowitt and Sir Wilfrid Greene are misspelt. Bishop Weston of 
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Zanzibar appears as Western. Sir Henry recalls that he 
defended a Miss Davison, “killed not long after by wn: 
knocked down by a horse during a suffrage-demonstration 
the Derby Races.” There was, in fact, no demonstration 
from this individual episode, and the meeting in question took 
place, not in the neighbourhood of the Midland city $0 | 
represented by Sir Henry’s colleague, Mr. J. H. Thomas, but on 
Epsom Heath. Sir Henry perhaps shares the illusion of Bish 
Westcott, who once mentioned that, while he had never seen ra 
Derby, he had actually passed through Derby Station While the 
race was being run. 

Apart from these gratuitous blemishes there is a great deal 
in Sir Henry Slesser’s book to appeal to readers interested in 
politics, law and High Anglicanism. Its author suffered like 
many of his Ministerial colleagues, from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
vagaries, and he observes pertinently: “It is interesting tp 
speculate what would have been the result if Henderson ang 
not MacDonald had been Leader in 1924. The constitutional 
position would have been quite as adequately secured, but the 
confidence in his leadership would have been far stronger” 
Sir Henry is one of the highest authorities on trade union law, 
and at a moment when the revision of the Trades Disputes Ac 
of 1927 is being called for, his speech in Parliament against thy 
measure (reproduced in full here) merits careful study, He 
writes throughout without a trace of egotism. His Parliamentary 
life he regards—perhaps unnecessarily—as a failure, and he was 
clearly much happier on the Bench. He is probably no les 
happy living in retirement on Dartmoor, for his main satisfactions 
are not in the externals of life. FRANCIS Gower. 


The Source of the Sun’s Energy 


The Birth and Death of the Sun. By George Gamow. (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.) 

We know something about all that concerns the sun except two 
things—its birth and its death—and it is these exceptions that 
Professor Gamow has chosen as the ostensible subject of his very 
interesting book. It should be said at once that he gives very 
little space to them. The reader will find here a clear and trus- 
worthy account of present-day views of the possible transforma- 
tions of atoms, of the present condition and most probable past 
and future history of the sun and the stars, and of the structure 
and behaviour of the whole material universe so far as we know 
it. From all this the passage to speculation about how the sun 
began and how it will end is not entirely blocked, and Professor 
Gamow lets us see the direction it takes. His style :s conversa- 
tional—good-humoured and witty—and the treatment is enriched 
by a wealth of original diagrams. Altogether, one could not wish 
for a better account of the solar physics of the moment. With 
a proviso to be mentioned presently it can be recommended to 
the attention of all and sundry. 

Ever since the principle of conservation of energy has been 
accepted, the great problem of stellar evolution has been: where 
do the stars get the energy which they pour out continuously into 
space? For some time it has been believed that the only possible 
source must be the nuclei of atoms, but until recently we have 
known nothing of the conditions necessary for the liberation of 
sub-atomic energy. Today, thanks to the progress of physics, 
the veil has been lifted a little, and we can now imagine several 
series of processes (partly realised in physical laboratories) which 
would result in a steady transformation of sub-atomic energy 
into radiant heat and light. Each series depends on the existence 
in the star of excessive quantities of hydrogen. For example, in 
the sun the combination of hydrogen with carbon starts a series 
of changes, at the end of which the carbon-nucleus is restored 10 
its original condition, the hydrogen has disappeared as such, aad 
nuclei of helium together with short-wave radiation are created. 
The process can then be repeated over and over again so long as 
there is enough hydrogen left. 

The sun, on this view, is still getting hotter, and will do so for 
well over ten thousand million years yet, so that “instead of 
being frozen to death by the decrease of solar activity, life on 
earth is rather doomed to burn out because of the intense heat 
which will be developed by our sun toward the end of its normal 
evolution.” This programme may, it is true, be modified by 4 
sudden explosion which may occur at any moment and destroy 
us instantaneously, but on the whole it would be unwise to allow 
this possibility to influence our ordinary human activities. 

There is one point on which a word of warning is necessary. 
When a mathematical physicist says that a theory 1s proved, he 
means that it is the only theory yet devised which is not incon- 
sistent with known facts or with the general body of accepted 
physical theory, and is therefore the only theory on which it 8 
reasonable for him to work. The non-scientific reader, however, 
is apt to think that when he says the theory is proved he means 
the theory is proved. It is a bad mistake, but not an entirely 
inexcusable one, and since Professor Gamow undertook to write 
for the general reader he should have foreseen that it might 
arise and have taken the necessary precautions. It should be said, 
therefore, that in spite of such remarks as “ it may be hoped that 
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wHY ANOTHER WORLD WAR? 


How we missed Collective Security 


By GeoRGE GILBERT ARMSTRONG. 
From some early Reviews: 

The News Chro uiele : Mr. Armstrong has written an important 
book on the bet al of the League of Nations that led Europe into 
its present mis ries. He sets forth the record of the statesmen in 
power in a cal ully documented indictment such as cannot be 
found elsewher: eis 

The Church Times : Mr. Armstrong was a League of Nations man, 
hoping and believing that the Covenant would bring peace. For 
its failure, which he traces through long years of evasion and 
surrender, he lames the statesmen of Europe. The criticism is fair. 
The Christian World: Asa pacifist who does not see why pacifism 
should not ti ike a realistic view of events or give support to majority 
measures for peace, Mr. Armstrong shows why, in his opinion, the 
ideal of collective security failed. The book, extremely sincere 
ntially constructive in spirit. 


well reasoned, is ess¢ 

The Inquirer : ‘The indictment is made by a crusader, it is made 
by a patriot who cares deeply for the ideals he would have the 
country foll ind the indictment is perhaps all the more fervent 


ound patriotism. 
ol reason for commending his book to the 
faces the problem of the pacifist 


because of his 
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position in a world that considers that force must still be in reserve 
in any possible international order. 

The Manchester Guardian : The study of this book by the ordin- 


desired. 
He has presented the 


ary man and woman is much to be 


John o’ London’s Weekly : reader with the 


materials and tools for the building of a “ New Order” very 
lifferent fron Hi tler’s 

Reynolds News: In 1917 he talked good sense about the war 
then going on. He does the same about the causes of this war. 
Headway: Few will quarrel with his version of the progressive 
failures of the League States to make collective security; still less 
with his broad conclusions. This book should be read. (The italics 
are Headway’s.) 


in a letter to the author: Certainly I very fully 
agree with the view that your book contains a. great deal of very 
valuable information and wilt well repay perusal by anyone inter- 
ested in the subject. 
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in the course of the next few years a satisfactory solution of this 
last remaining puzzle of stellar evolution will finally be found,” 
the astrophysicist has no expectation of becoming an anachronism 
within the next decade. We may confidently expect that there 
will be many puzzles of stellar evolution for posterity to grapple 
with, and that the time is not far distant when Professor Gamow’s 
book will be as strongly dated as Kelvin’s Baltimore lectures. 
But that, of course, is no reason why we should not enjoy and 
profit by it now. HERBERT DINGLE. 


Fiction 
The Star Called Wormwood. By Morchard Bishop. (Gollancz. 8s.) 
Chaffinch’s, By H. W. Freeman. (Chatto and Windus. 83s.) 


Velveteen Jacket. By Marjorie Mack. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
The Ill-Made Knight. By T. H. White. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


I AM unable to arrange these four books in any order of merit. 
By ordinary rules, Mr. Freeman is the best novelist in the list, 
but I find him dull ; Miss Mack tells a tolerable story, but she 
is slow and sentimental ; Mr. Bishop, ambitiously fantastical and 
satiric, flops too often to sheer puerility ; and Mr. White, very 
famous and admired, seems to me to be devoid of taste. 


The Star Called Wormwood is an elaborately planned satirical 
diversion. A farm-lad in Devon in 1839 gets accidentally shot 
in the head, and as he hangs for six months between life and 
death his spirit goes on a fantastic journey forward to the year 
2839. His fellow-traveller on this journey, appointed by William 
Blake, is Samuel Taylor Coleridge. They find our world, more 
or less. They find work in an industrial town in the North of 
England. They find and puzzle over gas-masks and the black- 
out. They find Greatest Bretagne at war with Laestrygonia. 
They make all kinds of spirit-journeys here and there—to inter- 
view “ Mitler,” and somebody called “The Admiral,” and a 
“Mr. H. V. Bells.” Coleridge talks copiously ; Blake chips in 
at times; the angel Gabriel calls. They attend a not entirely 
boring rehearsal of a judgement-scene before The Throne. In 
this God puts the problem of his creation, man, before a repre- 
sentative committee chosen from man—Mozart, Pascal, Napoleon, 
the Neanderthal man, Rembrandt, Dr. Watson and so on. The 
decision finally is for Heaven’s reversion to its earlier methods 
of direct intervention in human affairs. Before the rehearsal 
becomes a full performance the industrial town has a bad air- 
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raid, and the farm-lad suffers a direct hit. When 
to his body in bed in 1839 they certify him as — bac 

That is all. To be good, it would have to be superbly 
in fact, it is very uneven and sometimes painfully bade’ 
instance, the Cabinet meeting of Greatest Bretagne is next 
to unreadable, so unfunny is it. But the farm-lad and Colerj 
although the parody of the latter is absurd, make a Pleasay 
enough pair as they jog about, wondering and surmising 
if there are any still around with ears for schoolboy jibes at oy 
general tragedy, here is their book. : 

Mr. Freeman’s method is well known. In Chaffinch’s he Writey 
of East Anglian rural life, of the virtues, sufferings and Wrongs 
of humble people. He adheres to the method of flat fidelity, ang 
he knows with surety the characters, habits, speech and occupy 
tions of his chosen scene. That he has pity for these 
that he knows them to be mainly good in spite of the human 
predisposition to evil, is implied in his sober manner—yet qyj. 
ness overrides all. Because the author, bestowing dignity on his 
characters by keeping them in real though inarticulate config 
with the simple laws of human behaviour, yet does not risk ip 
any one of them individuality of conscience or of feeling, He 
ranges them as good and dignified animals, which is not enough 
imaginatively, though it may pass as a flat general truth, Stil, 
this tale of lifelong work and patience and loss and humble gains 
is well written, so far as it goes. 

Velveteen Facket is also about East Anglia and humble life 
It tells of the love of young Daniel, the gamekeeper’s son, for 
the son of the Squire, and of the misfortune that came to Danid 
through his love for a gipsy girl, and how he made good in 
middle life, and always loved Mr. Johnny, the Squire. It seems 
to ring true to nineteenth-century country matters, in a senti- 
mental way. 

In The Ill-Made Knight, Mr. White obliges with his rendering 
of the story “ Of Lancelot of the Lake,” “Top of the Averages,” 
and so on. There is a great deal of information, if you want it, 
about armour and falconry and tilting, some public school fun 
about Galahad, some Buchmanite religiosity, and a dreadful, 
man-to-man mauling of a famous love-story. 

Kate O’Brien, 


Shorter Notices 





Britain and Europe 1900-1940. By Douglas Jerrold. (Collins 
7s. 6d.) 

It would be useful to analyse the assumptions of British foreign 
policy, or even to state clearly what they ought to be ; and this 
may, no doubt, be done in a review of events. This the author 
at the beginning of his book proposes to do; but he gives ws 
rather a record of his opinions upon the mistakes of forty yean 
than a discussion of principles. The book is a very able pre 
sentation of the view of an admirer of those happier days when 
diplomats did not have to consider the opinions of those who 
fought in their wars. The author makes several acute observe 
tions which are undoubtedly correct; for example, that the 
Foreign Office ought to be able to tell a gangster when it sets 
one (page 42); that political differences in Europe are not the 
same in kind as those in England; that one policy should be 
pursued as long as possible without changing to another; and 
that appeasement is making the best of a bad job when the 
burglar is armed. On the other hand, the author’s opinions aft 
indistinguishable from prejudices when he comes anywhere neat 
the League. He says that “the chief architect of the disaster 
was Lord Robert Cecil” (page 77), apparently because Lord Cecil 
accepted a compromise. Again, “we failed to assert ou 
authority either in Egypt or in Ireland” (page 97). Wou!d he 
have proposed war? “The authors of the treaties,” who were, 
according to the author, “a professor, a journalist and a solicitor,” 
are called by him “the intelligentsia” (page 62). And when 
enraged about Spain, he is indignant at the persecution o 
Catholics, but makes no mention of persecution by Catholics 
The author, however, is more fortunate than that earlier mediaeval 
traveller, Dante, who went up and down ; for Mr. Jerrold finds 
his hell and paradise both upon the surface of the earth—the 
one to the Left in Russia, the other to the Right in Gener 
Franco’s Spain. The list of devils in the intervening purgatory 
includes the names of Vernon Bartlett, Priestley, H. G. Wells 
and Caballero. The world is going to the dogs, and will gt 
there if either a Federation or a League is proposed. But “fret 
nations” can be left “within the framework of Anglo-Saxon 
sea-power”! O sancta simplicitas! 


Another Part of the Forest. By G.B. Stern. (Cassell. 12s. 6d) 


WHIMSICAL, wordy, sentimental in a large blowsy way, anothet 
big chunk of autobiography follows Miss Stern’s Monogram. If 
one can talk about form at all in relation to these books, this 
one is shaped around all the presents Miss Stern has received— 
presents of walking-sticks and little horses, of paper-weights 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY 








sATISFACT ORY RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 














nnual general court of the Alliance Assurance Company, Limited, 
8th in London. 

Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E. (the chairman), said that the 
ear under review had been full of complications and difficulties, but 
. resuits of the company’s operations could, in te circumstances, be 
considered satisfactory. 

In the life department the 


THE 
was held on May 2 









net new business completed during the 
as compared with {2,794,227 in 1939. 









| - ' ted to £1,226,174, 
ai ris oye oe Bata reduction, but he could not hold out much 
Onflicr hope of any material increase while hostilities continued. 7 he purchase 
isk j money for immediate annuities amounted to £61,086, which was about 
=> e-half the purchase money received in 1939. The mortality experi- 
ae on was not favourable, the claims by death being £826,027. The 





experience in 1939 was an exceptionally favourable one at £589,794. At 
the close of the year the Alliance Life and Annuity Funds amounted 
to £22,822,735, an increase of £35,700 for the year. In view of the low 
net rate of interest obtainable on fresh investments, the actuary had 


recommended that the rate for new non-profit assurances should be 







































A: revised in an upward direction. This recommendation had _ been 
ened xecepted by the board 
“ a DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 
~ 
a: In the fire department the net premiums amounted to £2,175,619, 
being £20,789 less than those in 1939. The home premiums had 
ori again shown an increase, but this had been more than offset by the 
a reduction in the foreign premiums due to the cessation of business in 
Bes, enemy-occupied territories, and this loss of business had also affected 
at it, both the accident and marine departments. The claims, including 
fun contributions to fire brigades, amounted to £874,250, being £134,202 
dful, more than in 1939. The loss :atio was £40 3s. 8d per cent. After 
having made ample provision for doubtful debts—an amount of 
N {50,000 having been set aside for this purpose—for the adjustment 
= of reserves for unexpired risks, and after the inclusion of interest (less 
tax) of £108,991, a balance of £351,342 had been carried to profit 
and loss account 
In the accident department there had been a still further reduction 
: in the premium income, amounting to £122,095. The results in the 
1 motor section had considerebly improved, the section showing an 
underwriting profit of £27,811. The premium income in the work- 
ign men’s compensation section showed an_ increase, and the result of 
his their operations had been satisfactory. The surplus in the combined 
accident accounts for the year amounted to £134,744, and this sum, 
hor together with interest (less tax) of £50,021, making a total of £184,765, 
uw had been transferred to profit and loss account. 
2 In the marine department the net premiums were £951,675, an in- 
nd crease of £369,103 over last year’s figure. This increase was largely 
ea due to premiums on war risks, increased rates on hulls, and sur- 
ho charges to cargo rates. The underwriting account for 1938 had now 
‘a been closed with the very satisfactory balance of £83,834, or some 
he £49,581 higher than the 1937 account. Out of this balance £9,610 
3 had been set aside to meet any further claims, which would maintain 
’ the reserve fund for previous years at £300,000. The resulting surplus 
, —viz., £74,233, together with interest (less tax) on the marine fund, 
viz., £27,823, making a total of £102,046—had been carried to profit 
id and loss account—a very satisfactory result. 
Ie 
“ PROGRESS OF TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 
7 Their trustee department continued to show progress, and it was 
4 surely in times like these that the value of having a corporate body 
; as one of the trustees of a settlement must be manifest 
‘ Turning to the profit and loss account, expenses not charged to 
J other accounts disclosed a gratifying drop of more than £62,000, and 
' they had nsferred £100,000 to a reserve for contingencies and 
, £50,000 to the staff pension fund. fhe balance shown was some 








£36,000 less than 1939. The amount required for the dividends pay- 
able in 1941 in respect of the past year would, however, cost the 
company about £63,000 less than last year. The balance then remain- 

: ing to the credit of the account would be slightly larger than a year ago. 
Their new investments had largely been confined to the various new 





Government loans for financing the prosecution of the war, and he 
thonght they would be gratified to learn that the Alliance group of 
companies had subscribed for over £900,000 of new Government loans 
ring the under review. It was not unnatural] that there had 
deen a decline in the rate of interest earned on the company’s funds 
when one took into account the increase in the rate of income-tax, 
ordinary dividends and new defaults on foreign bonds, 
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reductions in 









and the requisition by the Government of certain American securities. 
The usual valuation of the company’s Stock Exchange investments 
; 

at the end of the year was made. In the case of the members 
accounts, the market values were substantially in excess of book values, 






but in the life accounts there was a net depreciation equivalent to 
cent. of the total land assets, or 34 per cent. of the Stock 
scurities alone. That, as he had advised them in previous 






years, need not alarm them, as the future automatic increment in 
alue of redeemable securities which constituted the major portion 
of the life fund portfolio would substantially exceed the depreciation. 





was unanimously adopted 
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COMPANY MEETING 





NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 





RECORD VALUATION SURPLUS 


THE 133rd annual general meeting of the Norwich Union Life 
Insurance Society was held on May 27th at Norwich. 

Mr. Ernest Hicks (the president) said he thought it would be agreed 
that a new business total of £6,791,319 reflected the greatest credit 
upon their representatives in this country and throughout the 
Dominions. This figure represented 58 per cent. of the production of 
their peak year of 1938. The war claims during the year, military 
and civilian, amounted to about £100,000, but in spite of this their 
total claims were well below those expected. The expenses ratio at 
13.5 per cent. again showed a slight fall. 

He was sorry he had to report a considerable decrease in the rate 
of interest in their invested funds. The gross rate was {£4 8s. 2d. 
per cent., a reduction of 5s. 11d. per cent. on the 1939 figures, and the 
net rate fell to £3 10s. 4d. per cent., showing a reduction of 7s. 9d. 
per cent. However, the society had for forty years maintained its 
reserves On a 2} per cent. net interest-earning basis, so that even in 
the unprecedented conditions of today they had a margin of over {1 
per cent. between their valuation rate and the net rate of interest 
actually earned on the funds. 

They were fully satisfied that a conservative value had been placed 
upon the investments, and the Stock Exchange securities stood in the 
balance-sheet at or below the middle market prices ruling on Decem- 
ber 31st last. On the conservative bases he had indicated the actuary 
reported a net surplus of £5,174,554 after paying £396,731 in respect 
of interim bonuses during the quinquennium. This was the largest 
surplus ever disclosed in the history of the society, and policyholders 
might perhaps have expected that this would have justified the directors 
in declaring a bonus. They felt, however, that it was necessary to 
exercise the utmost caution in these days. In the best view, there- 
fore, the directors would have considered it necessary to carry forward 
a very large sum of money, which would have necessitated a consider- 
able reduction in their bonuses. They would provide for a valuation 
to be made as soon as practicable after the close of hostilities, and 
any bonus then declared would be in respect of the period elapsed 
since December 31st, 1935. In the meantime they were continuing to 
pay for the four years 1936-39, inclusive, interim bonuses at the full 
pre-war rates. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This Great Mutual Office has recently attained 
the age of 100 years. 


During a century of consistent progress it has 
built up an Annual Premium Income of 
over £1,800,000, 


Life Funds of £26,000,000, 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 





A Centenary Volume of general interest entitled 
“A Century of British Life Assurance ” has been 
written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
but its publication is today Life 
Assurance Agents or other interested parties are 
invited to register their names now for a presenta- 
tion copy when the volume is published. 
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and wine, presents from Humbert Wolfe and Mr. Maughan and 
Mr. Coward and the Marx Bros. and Mr. Wells: it is all rather 
like a prolonged hint to the reader to send her a present too. 
Her friends all seem to be very rich and this gives an indigestible 
flavour to the presents—even the jokes are elephantine and 
expensive. “Standing on my Adam mantelpiece is a little blue- 
and-silver tree less than two feet high, a present from John van 
Druten. It arrived in an enormous wooden case from New 
York; they could hardly get it up the seventy-two stairs. ... 
That tree bore a strange fruit which at once I recognised as 
gombobbles. ‘This is a gombobble tree,’ I said. . . .” Aestheti- 
cally one shrinks a little from this expansive—as well as expen- 
sive—book. Christmas Day in the South of France with Miss 
Stern sun-bathing on an orange mattress, with drinks on littie 
tables under coloured umbrellas, and High Mass from St. Peter’s 
on the radio, isn’t everyone’s taste. 


Bid Time Return. By Margaret Ferguson (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 
TuHat Persia exercises a nostalgic influence on al! Europeans 
who have lived in it is well known. Mr. Harold Nicolson, for 
instance, has expressed sentiments about the land in which he 
was born as affecting as, and much more cadenced than, those 
which the undergraduate is wont to feel about his old college. 
But none can have been so emotionally charged as the novelist, 
Miss Ferguson, who, to judge from the title of this book, fain 
would experience again the first eighteen years of her life. She, 
the daughter of a bank manager, was born in 1904, in Tabriz, 
in the north-west of Iran, but lived for the most part in Shiraz, 
city of Saadi and nightingales. Of adventures, what with Tangis- 
tani tribesmen and other tribesmen whom she phonetically spells 
“ Kashgies,” and, during the last war, with the intrigues of the 
historic German Consul, Wassmuss, she had abundance. But 
it must be confessed that there is not much significance in her 
tremulously, even carelessly, written narrative, nor does she add 
much to our understanding of Persia under the Qajars. 


Words for Music. By V. C. Clinton-Baddeley. (Cambridge. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts short book, rich in quotations from the Elizabethans, and 
from Dryden, Burns, Johnson, Mozart, Valéry and, above all, 
W. B. Yeats, is a plea for an art of song in which words and 
music would carry equal weight. Mr. Clinton-Baddeley dis- 
tinguishes between poetry that can be said but not sung, and 
poetry that cannot be read aloud, but must be sung or left alone. 
“No one could say, without sounding a little arch: 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough——” 
And, again, “a long ballad with a strong refrain sticks in the 
throat of anyone who tries to read it aloud.” On the other 
hand, there are poems like La Belle Dame sans Merci that 
cannot be set to music without “disturbing their balance and 
quenching their sincerity.” On the whole, the author seems to 
regard a standard-line with internal variations as natural to 
spoken poetry, whereas song calls for lines of varied length, each 
of a regular and fairly simple metrical pattern. In a short 
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section (which might well have been longer) he makes 
technical suggestions, pointing out that a succession of sibilany 
is harder to sing than to read, and that a long “e” js unsui 
to high notes. Mr. Clinton-Baddeley speaks with proper p vm 
of the diverse efforts of Gilbert, Yeats, John Masefield 
Walter de la Mare to rescue song from the low level de 
Victorian drawing-room, and he laments the inarticulacy of the 
modern popular dance-lyric. When, however, he complains tha 
these popular songs are devoted to the antique (“the old. 
fashioned mother ”) and fail to use contemporary imagery, he ig 
perhips forgetting that it may be the modern world, net the 
modern song, that is at fault. In making room for more 

in the world we have perhaps thrown away some of the thingy 
that make life worth living and worth singing about. 


Curiosities of Town and Countryside. 
(Batsford. ros. 6d.) 


Mr. VALE has collected, possibly with more industry than dis 
crimination, a large number of curiosities—some trivial or oven 
familiar (ducking-stools, the Panyer Alley Boy and so on), Mr 
Vale’s admirable and omnivorous passion for anything oddly. 
shaped or oddly-named gives a surrealist effect to the 
strengthened by his reference (the first met with for many years) 
to the Victorian cult of finding likenesses in cliffs or stones: 
“The Duke of Wellington, Mr. Gladstone . . . are to be seen 
in a number of places, according to old guide-books . . . by 
nobody seems to see them any longer.” An appendix deals with 
Follies (when will Mr. Sitwell or another write the definitive 
volumes on this subject?). There are two extremely attractive 
photographs of unfinished Follies here, one of a great gaunt 
Elizabethan house, built to symbolise the Passion, another ; 
“Colosseum” built in 1900 above Oban harbour to be an ar. 
gallery and family-mausoleum. Italics are uncalled for: both 
centuries speak there. 


By Edmund Vek 


I Saw the Siege of Warsaw. By Alexander Polonius. (Hodge, 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. POLONIus, a Polish teacher in an English University, went 
home for his usual holiday early in August, 1939. He describes 
very clearly his personal experiences during the weeks that 
followed, leaving politics and strategy aside. The result is a vivid 
picture of the Polish tragedy as the ordinary peop! saw it. No 
one, Mr. Polonius affirms, expected war. But there was abundant 
confidence in Poland’s army and in the ability of Great Britain 
to send a large air force at once to the rescue. Thus Poland 
was caught unawares, and the German tanks, big guns and 
bombers did what they pleased. The author’s account of the 
Warsaw people’s sufferings is pitiful. Until the Mayor, Starzynski, 
began to organise defences, the capital was virtually unprotected. 
Mr. Polonius does not stress the brutality of the Germans, 
taking it for granted, but in his flight northward to Riga he says 
that he found the Russian troops more humane than their 
confederates. Throughout we are reminded that the Poland now 
prostrate was a highly civilised country, as it will be again some 
day. 


INVESTMENT 


FINANCE AND 


By CUSTOS 


IF there are still some cynics left who distrust the stability of the 
war-time yield basis in the gilt-edged market they are having a 
succession of nasty shocks. Hot on the heels of the mass con- 
version of high-rated home corporation loans into a 2§-year 
34 per cent. stock comes a plan to deal on similar lines with 
Australian loans carrying interest over 4 per cent There are 
three issues involved, all of the 1940-60 variety—a Common- 
wealth 4} per cent., a Victoria 5 per cent., each of just under 
£6,000,000, and the £18,000,000 odd of Queensland § per cents 
Following the new technique, holders are first warned that con- 
version is on the way without being told on what terms. Another 
significant feature is the source of the news. Sir Kingsley Wood 
—not the Australian authorities—announces the plan, and he 
backs it up with the intimation that the British Treasury will 
advance any sums required to pay off holders who elect to take 
cash. 
AUSTRALIA’S BALANCES 

This arrangement under which Australia is promised any help 
needed to meet cash repayments is rather surprising. Even after 
covering the £5,000,000 balance of the 3 per cent. 1939-41 stock 
not renewed, and therefore to be repaid in cash on October Ist, 
the Commonwealth should have substantial sterling balances in 
hand. In view of her war commitments she may not wish to 
draw too heavily on this sterling, but one would have imagined 
that cash payments arising out of this scheme would not have 
involved any serious strain. Must one then assume that the 
arrangement with the British Treasury is intended to emphasise 
the strong links which war has forged between all sections of the 
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--e’s financial front, and, as a corollary of that, that the terms 
ee ersion will do full justice to Australia’s credit? It may 
of con in present conditions, that if home corporations 
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TELESCOPING AND PROFITS 
are still waiting for light on the financial implications 
on’s telescoping plans for industry, and I must say 
it looks as if they will have to wait for a very long time. _ So far 
4s one can judge, the Board of Trade seems to have given its 
¢ to the view that it should make no material financial 
nce to a firm whether it is chosen as a nucleus concern or 
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difference ws 
Josed down. I see that Mr. Percy Yoothill expresses the same 
Vale, opinion in his presidential address to the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors. He also thinks that efficiency—not 
diy.  gze—should be the test for selection as a nucleus firm and that 
Over. temporary concentration should not lead to eventual cartellisation 
Mr, #& or permanent rationalisation. He would be a bold man who would 
dddly. predict that these ideas will survive the pressure of war urgency 
book, and post-war reiorms. 
years) INSURANCE STRENGTH 
— Life assurance companies are facing difficult problems, but 
Pe shareholders and policy holders will be impressed by the strength 
, f the balance-sheet position in most cases. The quinquennial 
ae valuation of the Norwich Union Life Assurance, for example, 
tive shows a net surplus of £5,174,000, the largest in the history of 
aunt the society. In his survey, Mr. Ernest Hicks, the president, also 
' lied attention to a new business total of £6,800,000, which was 
=s 6: per cent. of the home and Empire figure for 1938. The experi- 
4 ace of the companies doing a general business was satisfactory 





gst year, except in the fire section. The Alliance showed an 
underwriting profit of £451,317, against £551,676 for 1939, and 
has maintained its dividend at 18s. a share. This costs £338,632, 
which is entirely covered by interest income of £287,958, together 
with shareholders’ life profits of £57,805. Assets, at £43,068,983, 


























rose by £456,915. 

bes Total underwriting profit of the Royal Insurance in 1940 was 
a 898,627, against £1,188,980 in 1939. These results, reviewed bv 
N Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, reflect loss of business in countries over- 
vies cn by the enemy and fairly normal experience elsewhere. 
= Interest income, owing to higher income tax, fell by £153,000, but 
= the dividend has been comfortably held at 6s. 6d. a share. 
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Incorporated in Japan. 





Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
143,400,000 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 116 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 


of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. 
Puzzle” 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. 
opened before noon on Tuesday. § 
appearing below. 
published in the following issue. 
bear a 23d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. 
tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 


Envelopes should be marked with the words “Crossword 
and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 
No envelopes will be 
Solutions should be on the form 
The name of the winner and the solution will be 
Envelopes containing solutions must 
Solu- 

















. Numerical peak of dress (5). 


ACROSS 10 

1. A place of growing intelli-  13- This nautical term does not 

gence (9). imply remaining behind (9). 

5. The doctor in short follows 15. The atmosphere is full of 
me (<). music (3). 


8. “ Hyperion “— » 16. A great deal intended to be 


Shakespeare) (5). grown here (9). 

9. He keeps on calling (9) 17. If one treated the bird as it 
11. Not Keats’s version of “alien suggests its head would be a 
corn ” (9). ram (8). é ; 

12. Nine to one on (5). 19. Hot in this garment, I'd get 

13. A vehicular and celebrated | up round it (5). 
head-mistress (4). = Charged ie 
14. He makes Sachs sane (9) 22. “ Demurest of the tabby kind 
18. Her predictions were dis- The pensive —— reclined ” 
credited (9). Gray) (6). : 
. Entreaty (4). 24. German I observe in the 
McKenna’s heroine (5). North-East. 


tv 


They dent work wnless 6. Simply an Eastern ruler. 


somebody gives them a lead 


and then it’s only play (9). SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD No. 114 





27. Can I shove fish? (9). 
28. She’s found helping to make a ; 
> A 
a fire next door (5). *~ 
r N ry 
29. Penitent wear (5). Ie a.8- a 
. “ cN 
>» “us int ) $cc rage (9). ; 
30. Cast into confused trade (9 xM-Wic 
DOWN <Infin 
1. Fundamental (5). i i Ef 
2. Literary stars (9). wis D 
3. Target of verbal warfare (6). | RAS 
4. They are much more stable NRO 
than the name suggests (7) sm: | . 
5. A bit in some confusion (8). rs 5 ae 
6. Journey’s end without the i] & 
nation (5). = OD 
7. She made an amazing mar- es 
; MET 
riage (Q). 


SOLUTION ON JUNE 13th 
The winner of Crossword No. 114 is the Rev. W. H. Spencer, 
Ecclesbourne Avenue, Duffield, Derby. 
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Head Office - YOKOHAMA. | \NK OI TRAL. 

| sad Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 

BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL HeWest End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. , 

aid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 

PARTS OF THE WORLD. j 22.000, 0; Re cn ag Viability of Proprietors a. . ( Nae te £4, 500,000. 

| he Bank, whic has numerous Branches throughout A: lia and New 

London Office: Ze ae, isst os aa gray hie Tr fer I ett be a Credit 1 aft Z ; 

7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 H. KANO, London Manager. r lar Credits and 7 ae llers’ Cheques available in all] parts of the world 
. Deposits for fixed periods rece ved, 














PURELY PERSONAL. 





| WOULD TAKE IN GENTLE- 
MAN, but gentleman has been 
taken in before, and prefers to 
choose his own Cigars. He buys 
King Six for genuine enjoyment. 
They're 8d. each. 











PERSONAL 





| EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE (via Cockermouth). 
Safe. Driest part of Lakeland. Vicroria Horst, 
is. Telephone 2. 
YOOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 
) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office. 
pen Shen oe FEMUR, result of accident, widow 
with young son, in urgent need of help to provide 
surgical boot and course of massage. PLEASE HELP. 
(Case 192). Appeal “S”—DrtstrRessep GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 


N men’s * Tobacco Conversations ” 
TOM LONG gives happy inspirations. 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s.,carbon 
4d copy 3d., 1,000 words.—Mirss N. MCFARLANE (C) 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


\ INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. — Leica, 
A Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered.—W ALLACE HEATON, LTD.,127 NewBond St.,W.1 
ISS OLLIVIER.—Colonic irrigation, constipa- 
tion, obesity, headaches. Wel. 9711. l rained. 


\ ONOMARKS.—Perm. London address. p.a. 
\ Patronised by Royalty.— Write, BM/MONO23,W.C.1 


\ OST PERFECT Health Loaf is “ Bermaline ” 
4 Bread, full of natural nutriment, including Vita- 
min B. Win through on “ Bermaline.”” Ask your 
Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1 


( PPEORTUNTSY for two persons to study modern 

farming methods at beautifully situated Mon- 
mouthshire farm. All conveniences. Terms, inclusive 
of board and lodging, 30s. per week.—Box No. A841, 
care of publishers, 


Se Governors of GUY’S HOSPITAL wish to 

announce that in spite of recent and other heavy 
damage, the Hospital services are being maintained 
Financial help would be appreciated. Please send to 
Appeal Secretary. GUY'S HOSPITAL, London 
Bridge, S.E.1. 





ry,HREE times bombed the MOTHERS’ CLINIC 
| carries on national work for happy marriage and 
parenthood under trightful difficulties Nurses and 
doctors for personal visits; all letters answered. DR. 
MARIE STOPES asks the few remaining rich to help 
Restoration Fund. 108 Whitfield St., London, W.1. 


wt FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet — 
REGENT INSTITUTE, (85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


EXHIBITIONS 


EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10—¢.30. 
d Sats., 1o—1. (1) Mark Gertler Memorial Exhibi- 
tion. 2) Y.M.C.A. Wartime Pictures by R. Coxon, 


A. Gross, John Piper, and other well-known artists. 


Keep on buying 


Sav 
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BRAEMAR 


wears out ? 


Even a Braemar can’t last for ever, 
but you can give it a new lease of life 
in wartime by sending it for a ‘ Stitch- 
in-Time’. Yes, your cherished Braemar 
Knitwear and Underwear can now 
be repaired, re-shaped or whatever 
you want. With rough, tough wear— 
Braemar elbows may go, undies 
fray, skirts need grooming. Ask your 
Braemar retailer about this important 
new ‘Stitch-in-Time’ Service or 
write to address below for new booklet 


giving full details. 


SEND IT TO THE 


THROUGH YOUR RETAILER 


INNES, HENDERSON & CO, LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
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APPOINTMENTS 





——— 


] ” ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR Boys, 


THE POST OF HEAD MASTER of this Schoo; 
NOW VACANT and the GOVI RNORS ~ 
APPLICATION from candidates for this appolntmen 

_ Candidates, who must be Graduates of some Univer 
sity in the United Kingdom, are requested to send 
eighteen copies of their Application and of not more 
than three testimonials ON OR BEFORE THE sth 
JULY NEXT to the undersigned, from whom Forms 
of Application and further particulars may be obtained, 

The salary is fixed at £2,200 per annum. 

No residence is provided and no pupils are received 
as boarders. . 

; Cc. C. HARRIES, Sec y 

King Edward’s School, Edgbaston Park i 

Birmingham 15 
May, 1941. 


] * ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
_ The POST o: HEAD MISTRESS of this Schoo 
is NOW VACANT and the GOVERNORS invite 
APPLICATION trom candidates for this appointment, 

Candidates, who must be Graduates of some Univer. 
sity in the United Kingdom, are requested to send 
eighteen copies of their Application and of not mor 
than three testimonials ON OR BEFORE THE sth 
JULY NEXT to the undersigned, from whom Forms 
of Application and further particulars may be obtained, 

The salary is fixed at £950 per annum. 

No residence 1s provided and no pupils are received 
as boarders 

Cc, C, HARRIES, Secretary. 
King Edward’s School. Edgbaston Park Road, 
irmingham 1§ 
May, 1941 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or Huntleys, 
Culverden Down, Tunbridge Wells 
For full Prospectus, apply to the S&CRETARY 
St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 
qt. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN 
~ » HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next EXAMINA- 
TION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS wil 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, JULY 15, 16, 17. These Scholarships 
exempt the holders from payment of tuition fees, 
Minimum age of entry, 12.)—Application should be 
made to the High Mistress at the School. The last day 
for the registration of Candidates is Monday, June 30 
No application will be accepted after the date fixed 


AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Assoas 
tion of Preparatory Schools, 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c 
10s. 6d. net. 
DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


yUBLIC 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


YEFRESH YOURSELF in English county 


L ——— , 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P.R.H.A., Ltp.. St. GBorGE’s 
Street, W.1. 
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